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POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 


L ke cannot be said that politics wear a cheerful aspect at 
the beginning of the year; but the state of Europe is 
less alarming than the condition of the United Kingdom. 
In the second quarter of the present century, while the 
Treaty of Vienna, the balance of power, and the concert 
of the Five Great Powers still survived, the indefinite con- 
tinuance of peace was always taken for granted. The 
annual sentence in the Speech from the ‘l'hrone which 
announced the friendly disposition of all Governments was 
sometimes parodied in some such truism as that the 
Thames continued to flow under London Bridge. It/is 
now an exceptional cause of gratification that there is no 
present danger of war. On the other hand, it is thought 
natural that diplomatists should at all times be actively 
engaged in devising combinations of powerful States for 
offensive or defensive purposes against ambitious neigh- 
dours. The latest rumours attribute to Prince Bismaxck, 
as the central mover of Continental politics, a strange dis- 
position to become the patron at the same time of the 
Sutran and the Pore. No great change has taken place 
in the position of either potentate since the Turk was 
regarded at Berlin with contemptuous indifference, and 
the Roman Catholic Church was the object of wantonly 
hostile legislation. It is now thought expedient to culti- 
vate the new-born hostility of the Porte to France; and 
the friendship of the Pore is deemed useful for the pur- 
pose of conciliating the Clerical party in the German 
Parliament. There is no reason to suppose that any 
material benefit will for the present be conferred on the 
Sutran, and the reported negotiations in favour of the 
Holy See may perhaps be apocryphal. The rumour of a 
proposed restoration of the Temporal Power was ob- 
viously false; and the more credible scheme of sub- 
stituting a body of treaties for the Italian Law of 
Guarantees is almost equally impracticable. It is trne 
that the Purge may reasonably object to dependence on 
the Italian Parliament, which can at any time repeal the 
statute which it has passed. The scandalous riot during 
the funeral procession of the remains of Pius IX. further 
proves that the Italian Government is unable or unwilling 
to afford the protection which it has promised. Leo XIII. 
has some reason for professing to be still a prisoner, when 
is appearance on the left bank of the Tiber might be 
e an occasion for insult. It is nevertheless impossible 
that any Italian Ministry should confer on foreign Powers 
& right to interfere in the maintenance of order in Rome. 
_ Even at a time when the friendship of Germany is 
anz.ously eourted, the humiliation of the Crown would be 
dangerous as well as mortifying. Accordingly the King 
of Traty has taken the first opportunity of announcing that 
his Government will enter into no discussion with foreign 
Powers on its own domestic policy. 

Whether or not Italy is admitted to the supposed 
alliance of the three Imperial Courts, it is believed that 
the league itself in some form subsists. There is, as far 
as is known, no relaxation of the bonds which unite the 
Gayernments of Berlin and Vienna; and Count Katyoxy, 
since his recent accession to office, has been more zealous 
or more successful than his predecessors in winning the 
friendship of Russia, There may perhaps be some founda- 
tion for the report of an agreement between Austtia and 
Russia, iby which the possession of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina is said to be recognized and confirmed, From 


Berlin there are doubtful reports of petty breaches in the 
understanding which had resulted from the meeting of 
the two Emperors at Dantzig. According to one strange 
story, the Emperor WiLt1AM reproved the Czar for certain 
irregularities of form which hindered him from placing 
his confidential letters in his private archives. It has also 
been remarked that the Russian AmBassaDorR was absent 
from the commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Emperor W1L.1Au’s first entrance into the Prussian 
army. Rumours of this kind may be relegated to the 
domain of political gossip. The policy of Germany will 
not be modified in consequence of any neglect by a foreign 
Sovereign of the niceties of Imperial etiquette. The least 
pacific of the three allies is for the present disabled from 
any disturbance of European peace, though the Panslavist 
party remindsthe Emperor that the Nihilists suspended their 
operations during the late Turkish war. The task of annex- 
ing the country occupied by the Turcomans proceeds with 
uninterrupted success, and of late diplomacy has taken the 
place of force. Against a great war in Europe, even if 
any scheme of aggression had been formed, the internal 
state of the Empire affords complete security. The violent 
attacks on the Jews in the southern provinces and in 
Warsaw may perhaps have little political significance, but 
they betray the weakness of the Government. There is 
no ground for hoping that the Nibilist conspirators have 
abandoned their atrocious designs against the person of 
the Euperor. 

For the present there is fortunately no reason to appre- 
hend any foreign complication by which England would be 
seriously affected. The highly artificial arrangement by 
which England and France jointly control the affairs of 
Egypt may perhaps continue for some time as at present, 
though the whole system is in a state of unstable equi- 
librium. A slight push would overthrow the whole con- 
trivance, but it may last in default of external disturbance. 
The English Government has wisely held aloof from the 
Tunis controversy, which has for the time alienated 
Italy from France. There might have been reasonable 
ground for complaint, but it was better to be silent. 
The affairs of North Africa were not allowed to exer- 
cise any influence on the negotiations for a commer- 
cial treaty; but it is not of good omen that the 
earliest political event of the year is the probably final 
return of the English Commissioners without having 
arrived at an agreement. Sir Cartes DIKE and his col- 
leagues were relieved from responsibility, as they treated 
under the direct instructions of the Cabinet. The Govern- 
ment has acted in conformity both with sound policy and 
with the express wishes of the manufacturing community ; 
but the termination of the Cospen Treaty will inflict heavy 
loss on some branches of: industry, and it will not tend to 
promote good will between England and France. For the 
present the English nation must content itself with its 
exclusive adherence to the true economical faith. The 
corollary in which the tendency of Free-trade to propagate 
its own doctrines was plausibly deduced has unfortunately 
been disproved by experience. The failure of the nego- 
tiations involves no cause of quarrel. The Royal Speech 
will again announce the continuance of friendship with all 
nations ; and perhaps the spirit of the declaration may be 
justified in application to America as well as to Europe. 
ft is not known whether Lord Grayvitte replied to 
Mr. Brarxe’s blustering despatches about the Panama 
Canal and the war between Chili and Peru. He may 
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probably have courteously declined to engage in a con- 
troversy unnecessarily thrust upon his Government. 
Perhaps the present Secretary of Stare, as he is not 
known to be a candidate for the Presidency, may be less 
pugnaciously patriotic than his predecessor. 

In glancing successively round points in the circle 
of public affairs, the political observer may excusably 
abstain as long as possible from directing his attention to 
domestic politics, and especially to the state of Ireland. 
In that unhappy country there is no diminution of crime 
or of anarchy; and the popular demoralization is faith- 
fully represented by the impudent language of male and 
female demagogues, and by the circumstances of the most 
recent murders. A man last week entered the house of a 
woman between eighty and ninety, and, after missing her 
witha shot from his revolver, murdered one of her daughters 
before her face. The assassin is a near neighbour, per- 
fectly well known, and the Roman Catholic Bishop of the 
diocese attempts to screen him from punishment by the 
gratuitous assertion that he does not believe the criminal 
to be a Westmeath man. The same prelate has lately 
published an announcement that land, belonging equally 
to all men, cannot be subject to private ownership; and 
a later attempt to explain away his disgraceful language 
is wholly unsuccessful. In France Communists and 
professors of public robbery persecute Roman Catholic 
bishops. In Ireland they are sometimes the same 

rsons. A female agitator of the so-called Ladies’ 

nd League recommends the mutilation of cattle in 
the facetious form of indulging a taste for oxtail 
soup. The Hebertists of 1794, whose doctrines shocked 
Ropesrrerre himself, may perhaps have been on the 
moral level of Irish demagogues and their murderous 
agents; and the impudent wickedness of THéRoiGne 
and her companions is not less faithfully repro- 
duced. There is no doubt that the Government is 
anxiously bent on discovering some means of restoring 
order and of protecting the property which remains. 
Their culpability consists in their former slackness in 
repressing an organization which, with feeble credulity, 
they hoped to disarm by extravagant concessions. Some 
of the Ministers seem inclined to connive at the ex- 
tension to England and Scotland of the practice of 
legislative spoliatioh. The precedent of the Irish Land 
Act has already deprived property of all kinds of the 
unquestioned security which it lately enjoyed. With 
fata] blindness, capitalists, who will assuredly be the next 
victims, have in some instances encouraged designs for 
the plunder of landowners. The wealthier members of 
the Farmers’ Alliance fail to discern the inevitable result 
of their proposed robbery of landlords in the demand of 
the rest of the agricultural population for the subdivision 
of farms. One of the most uncomfortable circumstances 
of the present state of political affairs is that no substitutes 
can be found, or even desired, for the actual holders of 
power. Even if there were a Conservative chief as wise 
as Sir Roserv Peet, with a party as well disciplined as his 
followers, the Opposition could not prudently undertake 
the restoration of order in Ireland. The factious opposi- 
tion from which the Government, notwithstanding the 
querulous injustice of some of its members, has been almost 
wholly exempt, would be instantly organized against a Con- 
servative Ministry. The difficulty will probably not arise 
in practice, because the majority returned at the general 
election is still unbroken. ‘The more hopeless the condi- 
tion of Ireland, the deeper the indignation of the orderly 
classes of the community, the more fulsome is the adulation 
which Liberal politicians bestow on Mr. Grapsrone. It is 
true that his abilities and his industry become more mar- 
vellous as they prove themselves to be unimpaired by age ; 
but the vigour of a dangerous Minister is not a subject for 
unqualified satisfaction. 


THE MEMBERS FOR BIRMINGHAM. 


... which is fortunate enough to have 
two of its members in the Cabinet, has been enjoying 
an ample opportunity of hearing what its distinguished 
representatives think of politics, of themselves, and of the 
borough that sends them to Parliament. They gave their 
views as to Ireland, as to land reform, and as to Parlia- 
mentary procedure, and earnestly entreated all Liberal 
constituencies to be true to themselves and to the Ministry 
of their choice. Both regarded Birmingham as a first-rate 


Liberal citadel, from which enterprising commanders are 
sent out to make war upon their Tory enemies. This is 
their primary mode of regarding politics. There are the 
bad and there are the good—the bad who are always bad 
and the good who are always good; and it is the 
business of the good to be always making raids on 
the bad. Both, on the other hand, have, much pro- 
fited by being in office. They have cen made to 
feel the responsibilities of office, and have learnt how 
very difficult it is to carry on the government of an 
Empire. The most advanced Liberals theoretically ac- 
knowledge that at some point or other anarchy must be 
put down by force; but it is a very different thing to have 
personally felt the necessity of deciding that the point has 
been reached, and to have themselves advised force to be 
used. Mr, Brio ‘t can stand many things and many men, 
but he cannot stand the American Fenians and their 
doiigs. He may be.sure that for once he has all England 
with him, and that thé bad as well as the good ones are on this 
matter equally ready to fight under his banner. It is im- 
possibie, however, that men who look on politics as involv- 
ing a state of war, and Birmingham as a citadel from 
which Liberal warriors emerge, should be quite fair to 
their opponents, even when circumstances have compelled 
them to act as their opponents also would act. The 
members for Birmingham insisted that their coercion 
was not really like Tory coercion, although it might 
seem to resemble it. The difference was that Tory 
coercion was perpetual, Liberal coercion was tem- 
porary; Tory coercion stood alone, Liberal coercion 
was accompanied by healing measures. This statement 
has not even the merit of being superficially true; for 
Lord BeaconsFietp’s Ministry relaxed the coercive mea- 
sures enacted under Mr. Giapsrone’s former Ministry. But 
this is a small matter. What is really important to notice 
is that the alleged difference between Tory and Liberal 
coercion is only a difference of degree. There must come 
a point at which the method of uniting coercive with 
healing measures will fail. Healing measures are 
measures by which disaffected persons get what they 
want, and what those who pass the measures think it 
good for the disaffected to have. The list is one which 
must necessarily in time be exhausted. The Land Bill 
was said to be a healing measure, and Mr. GLapsTone’s 
Government gave the crumb of comfort to the disaffected 
Irish. These disaffected persons, under the direction of 
their American guides, now say that nothing but an Irish 
Republic will make them happy. Mr. Bricur very pro- 
perly says that they may ask for an Irish Republic, but 
they certainly will not and shall not get it. He might 
perhaps give them something more that they do not want, 
but he will not give them what they want. They must 
be refused; and, if they protest against the refusal by 
anarchy, they must be coerced. The coercion is of course 
to be temporary, but it is to last until the disaffected are 
taught that they cannot get what they ask for. In this 
sense all coercion is temporary; and coercion which is 
exercised to prevent men getting what they want can 
scarcely be described as in any special way accompanied 
by a healing measure. 


Themostactive days of Mr. Bricut’s intellect are naturally 
somewhat past. He still speaks with a command of pure 
and sonorous English, and retains the glow of feeling with 
which he has been accustomed to irradiate the subjects 
that are most dear to him. But he seems to live out of 
the world, to know little of what is going on around him, 
and to walk placidly in the groove of old-fashioned argu- 
ments. He did not even know when he was speaking at 
Birmingham who were the subordinate members of the 
present Government. The thoughts that come to him 
seem often the reverberations of old thoughts which 
passed through his mind forty years ago. He made an 
appeal to Ireland on a ground which was the kind of ground 
on which a young man might have complacently rested 
who half a century ago was an ardent sapporter of 
Lord Grey’s Reform Bul. He entreated the disaffected 
Irish to observe how very handsomely they were treated 
in regard to Parliamentary representation. They have 
more members than they are entitled to in the ratio of the 
population of Ireland to the whole population of the 
United Kingdom. The Irish are only five millions out of 
thirty-five millions. They ought to have only a seventh 
of the representation, and they have got more. [If the roll 
of the Irish members, according to the Union, was com- 
plete, they would have one huadeed and tive members, 
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when they ought to have only ninety-three. How people 
can be unhappy who have actually got twelve more 
members than is their due is more than Mr. Bricut can 
understand. The proportion of Irish members was not fixed 
at the time of the Union according to population, or Ireland 
would then have been entitled to many more members than 
it got. The present representation of England is not in the 
least arranged alvording to the number of voters. The roll 
of Irish members is not complete, for some boroughs have 
been disfranchised for bribery. What Mr. Bricur points 
out is that, under a totally new arrangement, the Irish 
would, if they kept 105 members, keep more than they 
ought to keep. An Irishman who condescended to notice 
the argument at all would probably reply that a Parlia- 
ment which was shaping representation jn accordance 
with numbers would be sure to cat dgwn the Irish 
members to their proper limit. But what is strange is 
that, when addressed to those to whom it is addressed, 
the argument is no argument at all. Thedisaffected Irish 
say that they hate the Union, that it was a fraud on 
Ireland, that it prevents Irishmen from managing({their 
own affairs, that all it does in real life is to allow Ire- 
land to send a seventh part of the representative body 
to London, where it is steadily outvoted by the other 
six-sevenths; and then Mr. Bricnr hopes to console 
and quiet them by making them observe that this one- 
seventh is not exactly one-seventh, but is one-seventh and 
a small additional fraction. This is Mr. Bricuy’s view as 
a politician, and it affords a singular instance of the in- 
aptitude of a politician to understand the men with whom 
he has to deal. But Mr. Bricar is not only a politician ; 
he is a Minister. The realities of life are forced on him as 
a Minister when they might be ignored by him as a poli- 
tician. When he surveys the ways and works of the 
American Fenians and their emissaries, he does not waste 
time by arguing with them as to the twelve extra Irish 
members, but candidly owns, so far asa kind-hearted Quaker 
can own it, that he should like to break their foolish 
heads. 


At the second Birmingham meeting both Mr. Bricur 
and Mr. CramBeERLaIN spoke at length on the burning ques- 
tion of Parliamentary procedare. ‘They described in fervent 
language the existing evils, did their best to prevent an 
agreement being come to by the joint efforts of the leaders 
of both parties, and looked on Parliamentary procedure as 
merely giving an occasion for a new raid from the citadel 
of Birmingham on their bad Tory enemies. They naturally 
did not commit themselves to saying what remedies would 
be proposed, but they could assure their constituents that 
the proposals, whatever they might be, would be such in- 
struments of warfare as Birmingham Liberals might be 
proud to handle. There was nothing very new in this; but 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN got on new ground when he connected 
the refurm of Parliamentary procedure with his own per- 
sonal history. He drew a picture, and a perfectly sincere 
and accurate picture, of himself as the ardent young 
Minister, seeing the great things that might be done, 
knowing how to do them, and then condemned to eat away 
his heart in despair at the impotence to which he was con- 
demned. Mr. CuamBertain is President of the Board of 
Trade, and he takes his office very much in earnest. He 
is like a young Napotxoy, full of grand dreams and pro- 
jects, alike imposing and beneficent; only, unlike Napoton, 
he is not invested with despotic power. If he had but a 
Tribunal and a Senate at his command, such as Naronron 
had, there is no end to what he would accomplish. Short 
as has been his tenure of office, he is quite prepared with a 
Bankruptcy Bill, a Merchant Shipping Bill, 2 Patent Law 
Bill; and all these Bills are really first-class Bills, 
not such Bills as an ordinary President would produce, but 
Bills that would settle everything once for all in the best 
possible way. Nor is he at all short of new worlds to conquer. 
He is quite ready at five minutes’ notice to regulate bills 
of sale, partnerships, and corn returns. Even all this isa 
mere trifle to him. There are, at least, twenty other 
questions connected with his @-vartment on which he 
would like to embody his views in Acts of Parliament. 
But none of these grand things are possible with an un- 
reformed Parliamentary procedure. It is possible at once 
to admire the energy and ability of a young Minister, and 
to recognise his inexperience. It is not the defects of 
Parliamentary procedure that stop Mr. Cuampernatn in 
his impetuous course so much as the impossibility that any 
one official should in a few months have got to the bottom 


in themselves, and the impossibility of Parliament, if 
Parliament is to exist more than in name, letting the 
measures of an ardent young Minister pass without 
searching and effective criticism. We know the sort of 
Bill of which Mr. Cuameertain would produce dozens if 
he was not checked. His Bankruptcy Bill of last Session 
was by no means a bad Bill; but partly it followed the 
lines of previous attempts, and partly it introduced novel- 
ties which it would have needed much discussion to com- 
mend to Parliament and the country. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
will be doomed to disappointment, however much Parlia- 
mentary procedure may be reformed, until he has realized 
that, in a country of free governmént and free discussion, 
the most ardent reformers mast work slowly. 


EGYPT. 


Q* Monday the Times published an announcement 
from its Correspendent at Paris that France and 
England had agreed to send a joint note to the Kuepive, 
informing him that, in the event of tranquillity being dis- 
turbed or his authority overturned, they were prepared to 
give him effective support. It was further stated that 
they had come to an arrangement as to the mode of pro- 
cedure in such a case, and as to the respective share in 
the operation which each Power was to take. Two days 
afterwards the Correspondent gave the secret history of 
this announcement. As long as a fortnight before some 
mysterious person confided to him, as a secret not to be 
divulged until the proper moment, that a proposal had 
been made by France after the accession of the Gamberra 
Cabinet that England and France should concur in some 
definite plan of action in case intervention in Egypt 
became necessary. This secret became known in other 
quarters. Germany knew it, the Porte knew it, and 
those who would not look on an Anglo-French interven- 
tion with a friendly eye naturally began to criticize a 
project which they regarded with disfavour. The myste- 
rions persons who acted for the French Government 
in the matter seem to have become alarmed at this, 
although it is difficult to understand why they should 
have been surprised that a secret which they judged 
to be of a kind that could properly be confided to a 
newspaper correspondent should have been a very open 
secret to those who were interested in getting hold of it. 
But this was not all. The draft, prepared in the shape 
finally given to it by the French Government, was sent 
some days ago to the English Government; and it was 
expected by its authors that the project, “ being very in- 
“telligently conceived, and combining prudence with 
“energy and resolution,” would be promptly sent back 
with the approval of the English Government. But this 
is exactly what did not happen. Lord Granvitie was 
much too cautious and sensible to fall in love with the 
proposal at first sight, however intelligently it might have 
been conceived, and whatever fine qualities it might have 
combined. The proper policy of Kngland in Egypt is a 
very serious and difficult question, and every step in 
carrying it out must be the subject of most careful con- 
sideration. ‘The expected answer from England had not 
arrived. It was time that something should be done to 
jog this hesitating Ministry. In the words of the Corre- 
spondent, it was considered “ adroit and straightforward ” 
by him and his mysterious friends to announce that an 
agreement had been come to which had not been come to. 
This would force the hand of Lord Granvitie and stop 
the hostile criticism of Germans and Tarks. All the 
world, including Lord GranviLur, would have to bow to 
what was announced as an accomplished fact; but, from a 
kind wish to soften the blow to those on whom it was to 
fall, the Correspondent and his friends added that the 
proposed intervention would be of a very harmless kind, 
for the intervening force would be composed of English 
troops from India, who were said, for some unexplained 
reason, to be unable to stay out of India more than a very 
short time, and of French marines, who, from the neces- 
sities of the French navy, must be almost immediately 
recalled. 

All this may be mere brag on the part of the Corre- 
spondent, or he may have been hoaxed, or he may be 
relating in innocent simplicity and in an effusion of perhaps 
natural vanity what really took place. He may have 
honestly thought it adroit and straightforward to announce 
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attain ends which he and some confidants of the French 
Ministry thought desirable. If this is what really 
happened, the incident, trivial in itself, is worthy of 
serious notice as bearing on the concerted action of 
England and France in Egypt. If no intervention is 
necessary, there are nevertheless points of almost daily 
occurrence which, if the two Governments are to work in 
harmony, must be handled with the greatest care, delicacy, 
and reserve. If an intervention became necessary, it 
would need the greatest circumspection, good faith, and 
courteous consideration for each other to prevent differ- 
ences breaking out between the intervening Powers. An 
Anglo-French intervention in Egypt would be most un- 
popular in England. It would be a matter of the deepest 
regret and the most profound anxiety if England had 
to intervene in Egypt single-handed. But to intervene 
with France would seem to many Englishmen like going 
partners in a new Tunis expedition. It can scarcely be 
forgotten that we have tried already a somewhat similar 
experiment. We joined France at the outset of the 
Mexican expedition, very soon got all we cared to ask for, 
and retired. But France was bent on carrying out a 
grand idea, pushed on, deluged Mexico with blood, and set 
up an Emperor. A joint intervention would only be 
accepted in England if the Ministry could show that it 
was absolutely necessary as the least of all evils, and that 
every possible precaution had been taken to minimize its 
mischievous effects. If the French Government thinks 
the time has come when the possibility of a joint inter- 
vention must be seriously considered, it is quite right to 
lay its views before the English Cabinet, and invite a 
friendly and confidential discussion. But if it is not 
careful in the means it employs, it will inevitably defeat 
its own ends. It could not take a more foolish course than 
to confide its intention as a kind of half-secret to a news- 
paper correspondent, and then try to force the hand 
of the English Ministry by adroit and straightforward 
announcements that the English Government had agreed 
to a proposal which wasstill under its consideration. Foreign 
stategmen who are imperfectly acquainted with the Eng- 
land of to-day are apt very much to overrate the benetit 
they gain by getting a newspaper correspondent to say 
what they want said. There are many reasons why the 
power of a newspaper correspondent, which once, no doubt, 
was considerable, has much diminished. English news- 
papers are now so many and so well conducted that the 
correspondence sent to the rest is a check on the corre- 
spondence sent to each. An announcement made through 
one channel is of no more value than an announce- 
ment made through any other channel. At least four 
London newspapers announce that they are each the 
leading daily paper, and perhaps they are allright. In 
the next place, Englishmen have gained enough expe- 
rience to be able to discount much of the correspondence 
sent to these leading papers, especially when it is of the 
kind of which the recent correspondence sent to the 
Times about Egypt furnishes an example. They know 
the nature of the bargain that is tacitly made. A secret 
is to be told which is to give the recipient importance and 
professional credit for smartness, and in return the Minister 
on whose behalf, or by whom, it is told, is to be spoken of in 
the handsomest terms. The secret of a proposed interven- 
tion is revealed, and in return M. Gauberva is extolled to 
the skies. No sooner had he accepted the portfolio of the 
Foreign Office than in the twinkling of an eye he was 
posted up in everything connected with Egypt, and his 
preternatural sagacity showed him exactly what was to be 
done. Lastly, we wish our responsible Ministers to do 
themselves the acts and take themselves the course for 
which the country will hold them responsible. It is not 
for an English Foreign Secretary to be jogged by a 
French Minister through a newspaper correspondent. It 
is true that neither Lord Satispury nor Lord GRANVILLE is 
in the least likely to be jogged in this way. But Foreign 
Ministers who wish to work in harmony with English 
Ministers must cease to think that jogging of this sort can 
possibly answer. The only effect of the indiscretion of 
revealing a secret to one Correspondent, and of these 
adroit and straightforward announcements, has been to 
intensify the dislike of England to an Anglo-French inter- 
vention, which might have been much decreased if Lord 
GRANVILLE, supposing he thought a joint intervention un- 
aveidable, had been left to tell his own story and to explain 
what he had done, and why, and what checks on France 
he bad succeeded in imposing. 


For the moment it seems as if things were so going on 
in Egypt that an intervention, whet!\.. joint or otherwise, 
may be avoided. It is impossible that Lord GranviLte 
should not bear constantly in mind that England may 
have to interfere, and that he ought to form in antici- 
pation as clear an idea as possible how England is to 
interfere if the necessity arises. Anarchy may break 
out any day in Egypt, and then England, sorely against 
its will, may have to interfere. 1t cannot so cynic- 
ally break faith with the Egyptians as to allow Egypt 
to be reduced to the miserable condition of a Turkish 
province. It cannot sit quiet while France alone inter- 
feres. Its special interests in the Suez Canal make it 
very difficult for England to allow all Europe to join in 
one grand intervention. Still less can England permit the 
country through which the Canal passes to become the 
seat of a dismal and dangerous anarchy. But something 
is being tried in Egypt to avert or postpone the outbreak 
of anarchy. Colonel Aransy Bey, it is said, has had an 
offer of office. This distinguished mutineer is to be 
made Under Secretary of War. Spain, in the days of 
Queen IsaBetta, afforded abundant precedents for this 
kind of arrangement. A general made a_pronuncia- 
miento, had a slight brush with the QuEEN’s troops, 
was successful, and was immediately appointed Prime 
Minister. Colonel Arasy Bry has just made his pro- 
nunciamiento in the shape of a communication to the 
Times. He speaks in the most affable and patronizing 
manner of his Sovereign, and states that he is willing to 
allow the unhappy Tewrik to reign as long as he carries 
out faithfully the promises extracted from him when he 
was cowed and territied by the mutiny of last September. 
The Coronet has not been shot, for there is no one to shoot 
him; his pronunciamiento is therefore adjudged, according 
to the rules of the game, to be successful, and he has been 
made a Minister. It is perhaps safe to prophesy that 
when he is once in office he will rise in the Ministry he 
has joined, and it is not impossible that he may think that 
to govern in the name of the Kuepivr will suit him as 
well as anything he is likely to get. He could scarcely 
have a better opportunity of inspiring those constitutional 
ideas and developing that education of the people which 
assures the world are the objects dearest to his 

cart. 


THE CRISIS OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 


M® FREDERIC HARRISON, whose political writ- 
ings are always both lucid and full of matter, has 
published in the Nineteenth Century a second essay on the 
organization and procedure of the House of Commons. In 
the former article he contrasted the mode of doing busi- 
ness in the House of Lords with the recent helplessness 
and anarchy of the House of Commons, and he now re- 
peats the statement that ‘measures, even those of first- 
‘* rate importance which affect peers specially, as the Irish 
“ Land Acts or Church Act, pass through the Lords in 
“ one-tenth, one-twentieth often, of the time which is re- 
“ quired in the Commons. The reason of this is that the 
“peers have no constituencies to satisfy or gratify, to 
“appease or to excite.” It is always interesting to 
obtain the recognition by prophets of democracy of the 
inherent vices of the system. It is true that Mr. 
Harrison belongs to another school of political theorists ; 
but on practical issues he almost always sides with 
the Radicals. There was a time when even those 
members of the House of Commons who represented con- 
stituencies were not troubled with supervision or inter- 
ference. A member was responsible for acting generally 
with his party ; but his special votes, and his participation 
in debate or his silence, were left to his own discretion. 
Any eccentricity in which a member might have been 
tempted to indulge was effectually restrained by the 
general opinion of the House; but Mr. Harrison is not 
enunciating a paradox when he says that “an end has 
“come at last to all further trust in the good feeling 
“and good sense of members.”” The changes which have 
produced such a result have perhaps not been wholly 
advantageous. Elsewhere he repeats Prince ALBeRt’s 
saying that Parliamentary or constitutional government 
is now on its trial. In other words, it is doubtful whether 
the growth of democracy is compatible with freedom. 
The House of Commons has, as Mr. Harrison says, “ itself 
“ recast Churches, thrones, and orders, venerable corpo- 
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rations and historic systems.” He proceeds to draw the 
inference that the House “must now submit its own 
“system to the inevitable law of progress.” The only 
Parliamentary government which has been justified by 
experience seems, therefore, to have become obsolete ; aud 
it is necessary to devise a substitute which may bear the 
same historic name. Though he is ordinarily original in 
language as in thought, Mr. Harrison uses a common 
form in declaring ‘‘ that it would be idle waste of time to 
“ frame a paper Constitution for the House of Commons 
“in a Review.” Such a disclaimer invariably indicates 
the purpose of undertaking the task which is stigmatized 
as useless or impossible. 

One of the changes which Mr. Harrison proposes is 
the familiar scheme of closing debate at the pleasure of 
the House. Mr. Harrison gives plausible reasons for 
entrusting the decision to a bare majority; but it mast 
be remembered that the power has not unfrequently 
been abased by majorities in the French Chamber, and 
still more in the American House of Representatives. 
Whether a simple majority or a larger proportion of the 
House would be more likely to exercise a novel power with 
due regard to justice is a matter of opinion, or rather of con- 
jecture. In the first instance, it is probable that the power 
would be exercised with scrupulous care; but by degrees 
the dominant party might perhaps become more ready to 

rofit by its novel privilege. The nominees of an extended 
Dicninginss caucus might perhaps be as insolently selfish 
as their constituents. 1t is not improbable that in future 
Parliaments the defenders of existing institutions and of 
property may be reduced toinsignificant numbers. Every 
degradation of the suffrage, by deliberate purpose or by 
blundering legislation, tends to strengthen the destructive 
party. In eight or ten years the Conservative Republic 
of Tuters has eliminated nearly all the adherents of former 
dynasties, and a large portion of the moderate Republican 
party. A similar result may follow from the enfranchise- 
ment in England of agricultural labourers and of residents 
in common lodging-houses, and from a redistribution of 
seats. As trust in the good feeling and good sense even of 
existing members has come to an end, it is difficult to rely 
implicitly on the possession of the same qualities by the 
delegates of the poorest class of the community. The ex- 
perience of every day shows that tolerance of opposition is 
a quality unknown to the populace. Public meetings have 
long since ceased to afford opportunities of discussion ; 
and the representatives of numerical majorities might 
become as impatient of opposition as the mob which 
sent them to Parliament. Exception may be taken to 
Mr. Harrison’s statement that Parliamentary speeches 
are for the most part repetitions of newspaper articles 
and of platform discussions. The reports of Parlia- 
mentary debates furnish ordinary politicians with their 
only opportunities of becoming acquainted with both 
sides of a question. It is true that all the arguments 
material to the issue have probably appeared in the press, 
but the vuigar Liheral or Conservative reads only the 
newspapers which express his own opinions; and it has 
been already remarked that an enlighteaed community 
listens only to orators on one side, except in Parliament. 
It is by no means certain that constituencies may not 
hereafter insist on silencing unpopular members. 

Mr. Guapstone has for some time past stated to every 
correspondent who has addressed him on any political 
question, that the first and most indispensable of all 
measures is a reform of Parliamentary procedure. It may 
therefore be assumed that at the beginning of the Session 
he will be prepared with some bold and comprehensive 
scheme. That some change is necessary must be un- 
willingly admitted, though there is reason to fear that the 
abatement of actual evils will not be an unmixed ad- 
vantage. Every Minister who has referred to the subject 
has naturally expressed the hope that precautions against 
obstruction will not be resisted on party grounds. If their 
professed anticipations should be disappointed, they will 
toa great extent have themselves to blame. Their oppo- 
nents will not unreasonably contend that, on the showing 
of Mr. Gtapsronz and his colleagues, the ancient forms of 
Parliament alone stand in the way of revolutionary 
legislation. Mr, CHampertain lately assumed that 
sweeping changes in almost every department of poli- 
tics and administration were urgently required. Mr. 
GnaDsToNE, in answer to demands for agrarian spolia- 
tion, significantly replies that he can offer the preda- 
tory associations no encouragement till the rules of the 


House of Commons are altered. Lord Harrineron, 
with remarkable simplicity, appealed for support of the 
forthcoming Ministerial proposals to all who were anxious 
for changes in the Land laws, for extension of the franchise, 
for elective control of local affairs, and generally for all 
schemes which are regarded by the Conservative classes 
with distaste or with alarm. Ifthe prospect of rapid change 
as the immediate result of alterations in the Standing 
Orders is acceptable to Liberals, it goes far to justify the 
resistauce of the threatened minority. Lord Harrincron 
distinctly treats the proposed modification of the rules of 
debate as a party question ; but prudent politicians, what- 
ever may be their party connexion, will not expose them- 
selves to the reproach of having countenanced obstruc- 
tion or Parliarnentary inefficiency. 

Mr. Harrison’s paper Constitution for the House of 
Commons is, as might be expected, ingenious, and perhaps 
it might succeed in practice; but the Parliamentary 
government which it would create is an entirely novel 
contrivance. The main part of the scheme is the transfer 
of almost all the business of legislation to a number of 
Committees, which are on certain occasions to form a 
single Grand Committee. It is proposed that the Com- 
mittees should each consist of eleven members, and that 
the whole number of Committees should be six. For the 
purpose of choosing the members who would practically 
supersede the House of Commons, Mr. Harrison resorts 
to Mr. Haru’s complicated scheme, which he justly con- 


_demns as a mode of Parliamentary election. Each member 


of the House would be entitled to vote for a member of 
the Grand Committee, and every pergon who received ten 
votes would therefore have a seat. The application of the 
borrowed contrivance has a plausible and symmetrical 
appearance. In practice, the plan would be subject to the 
drawback of affording facilities to professional experts skil- 
ful in dealing with political puzzles. The vote of every 
member of a party would be dictated by some authority 
corresponding to the Whip; and the Committees would 
be as effectually packed as if they were appointed by the 
Carlton and the Reform Club. By a necessary con- 
sequence, either the House of Commons would abdicate 
its principal function, or every decision of a Committee 
would be reopened in the House. An obvious criticism 
implies no assumption that a preferable alternative could 
be easily discovered. The Committees, however they 
were appointed, would each include a standing party 
majority, which would vote according to the instructions 
of its leader. The alternative, consisting in the inde- 
pendent action of the Committees, would put an end to 
Parliamentary government. It is not likely that the 
experiment will be tried at present; but some measure 
of the kind may possibly be proposed at the beginning of 
the Session. It is scarcely to be hoped that a Minister 
who takes every opportunity of proclaiming himself a 
bitter partisan will be either couciliatory or scrupulous in 
protecting the liberty of minorities. 


THE END OF THE FRENCH TREATY. 


YHERE is no longer any doubt that the negotia- 
tions for a renewal of the Commercial Treaty 

with France have finally fallen through. The English 
Government, with a natural desire not to let a chance slip, 
were willing to keep them simmering until M. Gameerra 
had had time to look into the facts for himself. If M. 
Gambetta had been able to decide the question on its 
merits, there would have been no fear for the result. He 
is a Free-trader, and perfectly well aware of the special 
advantages which France in particular is certain to reap 
from Free-trade. But he is not in a position to decide the 
question on its merits. He has the Chambers and the 
constituencies to consider as well as the country; and 
though, under a system of universal suffrage, the Chambers 
and the constituencies are, in theory, the equivalent of the 
country, in fact they are nothing of the kind. The inte- 
rests that are served by Protection are wealthy and organ- 
ized ; the interests that are served by Free-trade are, with 
some exceptions, individually poor, and entirely without 
the requisite machinery for bringing pressure to bear npon 
the Government. The manufacturers are comparatively 
few in number, they are concentrated within a few well- 
defined districts, and they command ample funds. The 
producers of raw materials have the weakness that belongs 
to a crowd of persons scattered over a large space, not 
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knowing their own minds, and not accustomed to act to- 
gether for common objects. But for this it would be 
scarcely possible for France to be Protectionist. She 
is so essentially a producing and exporting country 
that her obvious policy is to favour any system that 
will open foreign markets to the goods she has to 
dispose of. But the producers are for the most part 
peasants not very well acquainted with what goes on 
in the Chambers, not very capable of understanding the 
many indirect ways in which their interests will be 
affected by legislation on subjects which seemingly do not 
concern them, and not greatly disposed to give political 
expression to their opinions even when they have the 
means and the will to form them. The manufacturers, on 
the other hand, have precisely the advantages which 
the peasants want. They are well represented in the 
Chambers ; they are in a great measure the authors of the 
legislation they are interested in maintaining; they know 
how to influence elections, and how to break up a ma- 
jority, even of their own way of thinking, if the care of 
their pockets requires that they should make the sacrifice. 
Under the Republican Government they have a farther ad- 
vantage in the support of their workmen. In France Free- 
trade is popular, so far as it is popular anywhere, in the 
country ; Protection is popular in the great towns. As it 
is the peasantry who prodvce the raw materials, it is the 
peasantry who gain by the opening of foreign markets to 
their goods. The workmen in the towns have to do with 
the production of manufactured goods; and when they are 
told that the demand for these goods is less, and conse- 
quently the wages paid to those who make them lower, by 
reason of English competition, it is only natural that they 
should be on the side of the Protectionists. At present 
the wishes of the great towns count for far more than 
their numerical proportion to the population justifies. 
What has been said as to the indifference of the French 
producers is still more true of French consumers. They 
appear to be the victims of that curious sentimental 
liking which Protection is so often able to create in those 
at whose cost it is resorted to. M. Tn1ers’s often-quoted 
remark that he liked to see the tall chimneys smoke is true 
of a great number of persons who have more intellectual 
excuse for the delusion than M. Turers could claim. If 
the individual consumer realizes that he is the poorer for 
the high duties which it pleases the Legislature to impose 
upon a great number of things which he has to buy, he 
plumes himself upon his patriotism in foregoing his own 
advantage for the general good. He does not remember 
that what he foregoes is not his own advantage only, but the 
advantage of millions of other consumers, and of millions 
of producers as well. The tall chimneys and the owners 
of the tall chimneys are so much more in evidence than the 
consumersand producers that it is not difficult to forget that, 
as compared with the consumers and producers, they are 
but a small minority of the nation. When, therefore, the 
manufacturers protest against the injury inflicted upon 
them by a treaty which admits cotton and woollen goods 
from England at a lower duty than that imposed on them 
by the general tariff, their complaint finds ready accep- 
tance with the very persons who profit by the cheapness 
resulting from this lower duty. As good Frenchmen, 
they wish to see Rouen and Evreux doing a roaring busi- 
ness. If they were asked to vote for a direct grant from 
the taxes to the capitalists engaged in the cotton and 
woollen trades, they would be quick enongh to see that 
to do this would be to make them public pensioners. 
When the proposed grant is veiled under the name of a 
protective duty, its real character escapes detection. 
Englishmen have, in part, themselves to blame for 
the unpopularity of the Commercial Treaty in France. 
They have been too frank in their acknowledgments that 
they are very anxious to see the treaty renewed, and the 
French manufacturers may have inferred from this that its 
operation has been entirely in favour of England. That 
we have every reason to be satisfied with the results of the 
treaty is true, but it is equally true that the treaty has, to 
say the least, not been injurious to that very section of 
Frenchmen which has been most instrumental in prevent- 
ing its renewal. Inthe year before the treaty came into 
operation the woollen manufacturers exported cloth and 
yarn to the value of 7,000,000/. After the treaty had been in 
operation for sixteen years they exported woollen cloth and 
yarn to the value of 14,000,000/. A trade which bas doubled 
itself in sixteen years can hardly plead that it has been ruined. 
What the woollen manufacturers have in their minds when 


they complain of the results of the treaty is probably the 
increase that has taken place in the importation of the same 
class of goods. Before the treaty the annual value of the 
woollen cloth imported into France was only 100,000l. 
After sixteen years it had grown to 3,700,000/, The manu- 
facturers, no doubt, regard the growth from seven millions 
to fourteen as due to the natural progress of trade, whereas 
they hold the difference between 100,0001. and 3,700,000!. to 
be due specifically to the treaty. Possibly if we had shown 
less desire to renew the treaty, the French manufacturers 
would not have been so eager to detect imaginary points 
in it by which we had profited at their expense. There 
is no real contradiction between the statement that it 
would have been greatly to our interest that the recent 
negotiations should have been successful, and the state- 
ment that in the long run their failure will be more 
injurious to France than to England. It is quite possible 
for both countries to suffer by the expiration of the treaty, 
and yet for one to suffer more in proportion than the other. 
When France and England exchange goods under the 
general French tariff instead of, as now, under aconventional 
tariff, the English manufacturers who have hitherto ex- 
ported goods to France will lose a valuable market, but 
the great body of the consumers will be very little affected 
by the change. On the other hand, the I'rench manufacturers 
who have hitherto had to make head against the rivalry 
of English goods in their own markets will have the field 
to themselves, while the consumers and the producers of 
raw materials will be the sufferers. The Kuglish Govern- 
ment have very properly wished to benefit the English 
manufacturer, provided that they could do so without 
injuring the consumer, and they have consequently done 
what they could to renew the treaty. Now that their 
efforts have proved useless they may fairly comfort them- 
selves with the reflection that it is, after all, the smaller of 
the two interests they had in charge that will suffer by the 
result. ‘The French Government will not be able to find 
any similar satisfaction. They know that it is the multi- 
tude that has gone to the wall, and the minority that has 
got its own way. 

Nor will even this minority have unalloyed reason 
for congratulating itself on the success it has achieved. 
The world has other markets beside the French and the 
English; and, under.a system of Free-trade, the two 
countries would naturally contend for the command of 
these other markets. But as long as France retains her 
protective duties English manufacturers will be able to 
undersell the French in any market in which French 
goods are not subject to special remissions of duty. The 
effect of a high tariff does not come to an end when it 
has kept English goods out of the market and enabled 
the native manufucturer to fix his prices with exclusive 
reference to the outlay he himself has incurred. It 
raises the price of a large number of foreign goods which 
the manutacturer and his workmen are obliged to use, 
and in this way it makes it impossible for him to sell 
his goods in an unprotected market as cheaply as the 
English manufacturer can sell them. As Mr. Fawcerr 
has pointed out, the value of cotton goods exported from 
England to India ina single year was over 27,000,000l. ; 
the value of American and French cotton goods exported 
to India in the same year was respectively 99,0001. and 
6,800l. If England loses by her manufactures being kept 
out of France and America, she will profit by the enor- 
mous sale which her manufactures must continue to com- 
mand in neutral markets so long as French and American 
industry is handicapped by a protective tariff. 


LORD DERBY AT LIVERPOOL, 


pan promoters of the political gathering at Liverpool 
last Wednesday are to be congratulated on the skilfal 
combination of Lord Datuouste and Lord Dersy as repre- 
sentative spokesmen. ‘They not only stand to each other 
in the interesting relation of client and patron, but the 
qualities of both may be said to be very felicitously com- 
plementary. The warmest admirers of Lord Dersy do not 
claim for him the faculty of inspiration. He is not in- 
spired himself, and he does not inspire his audience. In 
the search for an epithet accurately descriptive of their 
distinguished recruit, Radical writers have not been able to 
hit on anything better than “ refreshing’’—an adjective 
suggestive of a certain coolness between hosts and guest. 
Lord Datuovsi£, ‘on the other hand, has for some time 
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t announced his readiness to sacrifice himself to make 
verpool Liberals a holiday. Asa candidate for member- 
ship of the House of Commons, he showed himself open to 
conviction about the dismemberment of the Empire; and, 
as a full-fledged member of the House of Lords, he is quite 
ready to lay his order down as a mat for the feet of the 
Liverpool Liberals to trample upon. “Cheers,” “ Renewed 
“laughter,” and “Great laughter” stud the reports of 
Lord Datnovsie’s agreeable persiflage on the Upper House, 
and there can be no doubt that this spectacle of an hereditary 
legislator dragging himself and his fellows in the mud 
helped to give a relish to the somewhat tasteless solid of 
Lord Dersy’s oratory. It is odd, no doubt, to contrast 
this spectacle of Lord DatnovsiE selling his birthright for 
such a mess of pottage as the casual cheers of after-dinner 
politicians with the reflections of a sober and unprejudiced 
thinker like M. Scuerer on the functions of Second 
Chambers. Bat, as it is extremely improbable that Lord 
Datuovsis ever heard of M. Scnerer, or that he regards 
politics as anything but a kind of sport in which a Radical 
peer is able at once to secure a position in inverse ratio 
to his intellectual capacities, the contrast may be dismissed 
as practically otiose. 

It is not likely that the Liverpool Liberals were much 
rejoiced at Lord Dersy’s speech; but that speech, never- 
theless, is a document of considerable interest. It is 
sufficiently notorious that the processes of Lord Drrsy’s 
mind are gonducted with a commendable absence of pre- 
cipitation. His celebrated series of confessions after his 
retirement from the Ministry of Lord Braconsfi£cp suffi- 
ciently demonstrates this; but until Wednesday night it 
was not fully manifest how slowly the crystallization of 
Lord Dersy’s political thought goes on. Speaking 
generally and roughly, the stages appear to be biennial. 
it took Lord Dersy two years of active and unprotesting 
co-operation in a “ jingo”’ policy to discover that he could 
not remain a member of a “ jingo’”’ Government. It took 
him two years more to find out that it was equally im- 
possible tor him to remain a member of the Tory party. 
Yet a third period—tertius ille uberrinvus questuosissinus- 
que annus, or rather bienniwm—was required to convince 
him that he had never been a Tory at all, and to furnish 
him with a complete code of Liberal principles which, 
with a list of the measures thereto appertaining, he an- 
nounced on Wednesday night. It is a pity, perhaps, that, 
in announcing that he had never belonged to the Tory 
party, Lord Dersy should have for once forgotten the 
judicial attitude with which he is generally credited. We 
should suppose that there are not many Tories who would 
admit that the policy which they advocate and the state 
of social and political life which they desire to prolong 
are adequately described by the words “ prerogative 
“ and ecclesiastical privilege.” This, however, is com- 
paratively unimportant; the important point is that 
Lord Derrsy, atter much thought, has definitely cast 
in his lot with a new party, a party which, to do it 
justice, does not seem quite to know what to make of 
him. His account of the grounds of his conversion 
is not, perhaps, altogether flattering to his fellow-believers. 
Lord Derey, it seems, isa Liberal because he has “ learned 
“ the uselessness of attempting to resist popular ideas.” 
Translated into less seemly language, this appears to mean 
that Lord Dersy is, above all things, desirous to be on the 
winning side; that he rallies to the biggest battalions. It 
is cheering, no doubt, to the winning side to be told that 
it is winning; but somehow no winning side likes to have 
the ground of desertion to it stated in these terms. It is 
not thus that Mr. Giapsrone has obtained his deserved 
popularity with his followers. For a practical man, as 
Lord Deksy pre-eminently is, he does not seem to have 
chosen his argaments altogether deftly. He should have 
said that he had once been the highest of Tories, but that 
pure reason and a moral consciousness of the sublimity of 
the Radical ideal has brought him round. As it is, it is 
no wonder that his reception seems to have been a little 
chilly, or, to adopt once more the authorized term, that a 
“refreshing” coolness seems to have been the aptest 
description of its temperature. 

After all, however, the complicated processes which 
have been going on in Lord Dersy’s mind, and the precise 
inducements which place him by the side of light hearts 
like Lord DatHousig, are matters rather of curiosity than 
of serious public concern. He is by common consent a 
man of business, and it becomes especially interesting to 
know what he has to say on the business, the agenda, of 


his new party. Itis perhaps fortunate for the Cabinet 
and the Liverpool Liberals that Lord Dersy did not, in 
his own words, think proper to attempt a “ controversial 
“ defence” of Mr. Grapstoye’s Government. A contro- 
versial defence, conducted on the lines of his celebrated 
article on the Irish Land Bill, would have been one of the 
most singular after-dinner speeches to a partisan audi- 
ence that can well be conceived. The man of business 
wants to know what is going to be done in 1882, and is 
almost brutally indifferent to what has been done in 1881. 
Lord’Dersy, it is interesting to know, is in favour of re- 
vision of the rules of the House of Commons, and of a 
cléture, though only by a substantial majority. But, with 
the curious malice or the still more curious innocence 
which characterized the whole speech, he proceeded at a 
later period to indicate the reason of his new friends’ 
desire for this foreign word and thing. “ It was not,” he 
said, “the business of the Government to get rid of” a 
subservient Parliament—that is to say, Lord Derxsy 
naturally did not call the present Parliament subservient, 
but amplified the term into “ which is entirely in their 
“interest, and full of reforming activity.” It follows 
from this that it is not the business of the Cabinet to 
neglect any means of making the most of a Parliament 
which is so thoroughly bien pensant. After this, the 
elaborate explanations of Mr. GiapstTone’s followers that 
the reforms are the inevitable result of the progress of 
business, &c. c&ec. fall singularly flat. The new Radical 
recruit has let the cat out of the Radical bag. It is the 
business of the Government to make the most of a Par- 
liament entirely devoted to its interest. From Parlia- 
mentary reform Lord Dery went to Parliamentary oaths ; 
and it is not surprising to find that he is in favour 
of Mr. Braptavcu. But so perspicacious a critic might 
have avoided the blunder of characterizing the pro- 
ceedings of the House as inquisitorial. Lord Dersy might 
have been aware that the House is officially in possession 
of and face to face with Mr. Brapiaven’s statement 
that the oath which he proposes to take is not binding 
on him. Then Lord Dersy handled Local Government, 
and it is again not surprising that, while he apparently 
thinks the present method all that can be desired in 
point of results, he is in favour of a change. When a 
man has candidly stated that it is useless to oppose popular 
ideas, anomalies of this sort are but necessary corollaries. 
But here again Lord Dersy committed a blunder in fact 
remarkable in so good a man of business. ‘“ He has no 
“reason to expect that County Boards will be especially 
“ wasteful when they are elected by ratepayers.” Clearly 
Lord Derey has never heard of certain School Boards; 
clearly, also, he is ignorant of the existence of the United 
States of America. Extension of the franchise, and re- 
distribution of seats, Lord Dersy regards from his general 
and commanding point of view. Populus locutus est, 
causa finita est, though it is & propos of this that he for- 
mulates that most inconvenient axiom about the business 
of Governments with Parliaments that are entirely in 
their interest. He will not have England separated 
from Ireland—it is not reported whether at this point 
Lord Datnousie turned on him a look of mild reproach, 
or intimated his feelings in any other way—but any 
reassuring effect which this reserve might have is a little 
damaged by the remembrance that Lord Dersy’s new 
leaders have not as yet pronounced themselves on this 
point against change. He thinks the dicta of the Land 
Sub-Commissioners “ wild,” but compensation is “ imprac- 
“ ticable.” Restrictions on life-ownership in land are to 
be done away with; but, in another inconvenient burst of 
frankness, Lord Dersy characterizes that tenant’s interest, 
of which Mr. Giapstone has oracularly said that not part, 
but the whole, is-to be secured, asa thing which includes 
“something that does belong to him, and a good deal that 
“does not.” This is an abstract of a remarkable speech-— 
an abstract in itself more instructive than quires of com- 
ment, The speech exhibits, perhaps as clearly as anything 
else on record, what may be not too strongly called the 
Hell of opportunism, the Nemesis of the merely busi- 
nesslike intellect. Perhaps it may be said that it also 
exhibits the awkwardness of merely opportunist and 
businesslike recruits. The fiercest opponent of Mr. 
Gapstons’s Government could not have said two more 
damaging things than Lord Dersy’s description of a 
Government’s business and Lord Dersy’s definition of 
a tenant’s interest. 
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MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON ELECTIVE GOVERNMENT. 


article by Mr. Gotpwin on “ The Machinery 


N 

A “of Elective Government” contains, as might be 
expected, much interesting and instructive matter, with 
a large admixture of indignation and contempt. Having, 
as he says, seen “the working of elective government in 
“ three countries, Great Britain, the United States, and a 
“ British colony [Canada],” Mr. Suiru has combined un- 
usual opportunities of observation with large knowledge 
of history and of political institutions. It may be con- 
venient to state at the outset the principal conclusions 
which he seeks to establish. 
“knows well that party government, a Second Chamber, 
“and direct election of the central Legislature by the 
“ people at large, are regarded as immutable ordinances of 
“nature. Yet this does not shake his conviction that 
“@ single central assembly, elected by the members 
“of local assemblies, and itself electing the Execu- 
“tive, will, after sufficient experience, be the form 
“ finally assumed by elective governments.” The local 
assemblies are, of course, not to be constituted for the sole 
purpose of electing the central Legislature; yet Mr. 
Smiru, with good reason, draws a wide distinction be- 
tween the cases of political and of municipal suffrage. His 
knowledge of the corruption and robbery which prevail 
in the great American towns suggests that the franchise 
“ought to follow the rule of joint-stock Companies 
‘“‘ rather than that of political communities,” by being in 
some measure proportioned to the amount of contribu- 
tion. If large ratepayers were allowed a plurality of 
votes, corporations could scarcely, in accordance with 
modern notions, or with Mr. Gotpwin Smrru’s well- 
known opinions, be allowed to elect the sovereign 
assembly. It is right to state that the uniform municipal 
suffrage of England has not, after a trial of nearly fifty 
years, resulted in pecuniary corruption on the part of the 
elected bodies. A valuable security against abuse is pro- 
vided by the control which the courts of law exercise in 
case of need over municipal expenditure. Any ratepayer 
may secure the disallowance of the smallest item of ex- 
penditure on the groand of irregularity, even when there 
is no doubt of the honesty, or perhaps of the utility, of 
the outlay. 

There is much to be said in favour of secondary election, 
which is at present applied in England only to the consti- 
tution of the Metropolitan Board of Works. The result of 
a solitary experiment is, on the whole, satisfactory. The 
members of the Board are rarely selected on party grounds, 
and almost always with some regard to their qualifications 
for office. Since the first establishment of the Board no 
demagogue is known to have taken part in its pro- 
ceedings. One of the numerous evils which would 
ensue from the creation of a London municipality 
would be the almost certain introduction of direct 
and popular election for the governing body. In 
the present generation there is no chance of the applica- 
tion to Parliamentary purposes of the machinery of 
secondary election. Notwithstanding the justice of Mr. 
Gotpwin Smirn’s comments on the anomalies and mis- 
chievous consequences of party organization, the influence 
of the system becomes every day more universal. ‘ The 
‘* nominations are everywhere usurped by party organiza- 
“ tions and their proprietors, by caucuses and wire-pullers, 
“whose fell ascendency, complete in the United States 
‘‘and Canada, is being very rapidly extended to this 
“country.” Municipal elections are now almost ex- 
clusively determined by considerations of political 
party. It is the object of the Liberal Federation or 
Caucus to bring all the corporations in the kingdom 
into the hands of the wire-pullers, who have established 
the most tyrannical of monopolies at Birmingham. 
The present Prime Muvister, the idol and dictator 
of Liberal politicians, interferes in almost every casual 
election, with the professed object of concentrating the 
efforts of the constituency on the accomplishment of party 
purposes. There can be no doubt that, if he finds leisure 
to disestablish the City Corporation, and to institute a 
municipal government tor the metropolis, it will be care- 
fully arranged in such a manner as to render local admin- 
istration subordinate to political party. Even if it were 
possible that Mr. Gotpwin Smiru’s project of secondary 
election should be adopted, the returns would, in the pre- 
sent state of opinion and feeling, depend wholly on the 
comparative strength of parties. The election of the 
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Executive by the Legislature would be a much smaller 
innovation in England, if not in the United States; but 
it is scarcely worth while to consider a change which, 
however practicable, is undoubtedly remote. 

Mr. Gotpwix Smirn’s essay would scarcely be charac. 
teristic of the writer if it included no strong expressions 
of disapproval and condemnation. His deepest antipathy 
still attaches to those institutions in his own country 
which fail to satisfy his jadgment. The Crown, the 
Church, and the House of Lords only receive so much 
toleration as may be extended to moribund abominations ; 
but the wholly different institutions of other countries 
appear to an impartial censor scarcely more laudable. As 
a mixture of all the prismatic colours makes white, so 
a comprehensive denunciation of the principles and 
practice of many political communities leaves but an 
indistinct impression of true doctrine and sound prac- 
tice. The resident in those countries has ceased to 
entertain the illusion that Abana and Pharpar are in 
any respect better than the waters of Israel. He has 
perhaps not sufficiently considered that nevertheless 
some water supply is indispensable to health and to 
life. The hereditary title of the House of Lords only pro- 
vokes his contempt. The American House of Assembly, 
selected by universal suffrage, “is a body the meeting of 
“ which is by all good citizens justly regarded with dis- 
“ may, while its departure is welcomed as a deliverance.” 
“ When Canada is set to govern herself accordiyg to ‘ the 
** * well-established principles of the British Constitution,’ 
“ it soon appears that the principles are not so well under- 
“ stood, or at least not so religiously observed, by colonial 
“ politicians struggling for place as by the members of 
“ the Carlton and Reform Clubs.” France is little better 
than the United States or Canada. That country is, as 
Mr. Gotpwin Smira says, about to adopt, at GamBeErra’s 
dictation, the Scrutin de liste; “but this is a warning 
“to the rest of the world, the object of the measure 
“ evidently being not to improve the elections, but, by 
“ cancelling all those local influences which on the whole 
“are the healthiest, to render a particular politician more 
“completely master of France.” A judge of the last 
generation once replied to expressions of condolence on 
the dulness of a rainy Sunday at a country inn, that 
a man must be somewhere. It is equally true that a 
man must live under some kind of government. 

It is perhaps not altogether a subject for complacency 
if it is true that, “‘in the communities of the New World, 
“the latest development of humanity, the hereditary 
“principle has failed to take root; the monarchs of 
“ Brazil being merely a European dynasty in exile, the 
“life of which hangs by a thread.” The latest develop- 
ment of humanity nevertheless fails to approve itself to 
Mr. Gotpwin Swmirn’s judgment. “In what are called 
“the South American Republics, the attempt to introduce 
“‘ elective institutions among Spanish Creoles and Indians 
“has totally failed.” He might have added that the 
Empire of Brazil is the only South American State which 
has never been disturbed by revolution or civil war. It is 
more than probable that the liberated Spanish colonies 
would have succeeded as well as the great offshoot of 
Portugal, if they had been governed by hereditary kings, 
instead of by usurping conspirators. It would be generally 
assumed that hereditary government is impossible in the 
United States ; but Mr. Gotpwin Smirn is not equally 
confident in the failure of General Grant's intrigues. 
“The ambition ofan ex-President, excited in this way, is 
“now riding thecountry like a nightmare ; and nobody can 
“doubt that the aim of the men about him is 
“to place him in the office for life . : 
“lapse into a dictatorship, and from a dictatorship 
*“‘ into something like a dynasty, would not be impossible 
“if the foreign element, untrained to self-government, 
*‘ should become proportionately too large. . . It would 
“ be very far from impossible if, in addition to the foreign 
“element, female suffrage should be introduced.” Mr. 
Gotpwin Suita afterwards exposes in a comic and forcible 
argument the main objections to female suffrage. The 
reasons against the project, though conclusive, are so far 
comparatively unimportant that the government of 
women would still be impossible even if it had been 
established by law. A preposterous defiance of the laws 
of nature would be necessarily abortive. Another popu- 
lar contrivance, of which Mr. Smiru, with more hesi- 
tation, inclines to disapprove, is the Ballot. He perhaps 
undervalues the advantages which the Liberal party 
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has derived from secret voting; but it would be unjust 
to attribute Mr. Gotpwin Smira’s political opinions to party 
motives. His judgment is more liable to disturbance by 
moral anger than by regard for the interests of any poli- 
tical association. Even the apparent inconsistencies into 
which he sometimes falls are the expressions of the feel- 
ings successively produced by separate provocations. In 
the early part of his essay he denounces the Tories as a party 
- devoted exclusively to the protection of their owninterestsand 
property. Further on he declares that “ in England Conser- 
“ vatism has of late been led into strange ways. If, instead of 
“allying itself with beer and ignorance instead of intel- 
“ ligence, or stirring up war passions as revolutionary as 
“ they are wicked and destructive, it would take to guard- 
“ing property and the family, its just influence in the 
“State would be secured.” Jra juror brevis est. The 
alleged alliance with beer was directed to the protection 
of the property of licensed victuallers. It can hardly be 
said that the sanctity of family ties has been gravely 
threatened in England, though in America, where un- 
controlled democracy prevails, it has been seriously im- 
paired. 


THE IRISH LANDLORDS’ MEETING. 


Tt Trish landlords who met on Tuesday at Dublin 
would scarcely, perhaps, appreciate congratulation at 
the present moment, for, standing as they do between the 
Land Court and the Land League, their position is not 
exactly one which invites any such cheerful expression of 
feeling. But they may certainly be congratulated on 
their attitude at the meeting itself. The ill-advised and 
abortive gathering which had been held some days before 
had done what it could to damage their prospects, and 
there were, no doubt, many of their enemies who hoped 
that they would adopt the same tone of querulous un- 
reason. If it was so, these enemies must have been much 
disappointed. The only manifestation of ill-considered 
action—Lord James Burier’s amendment—was promptly 
negatived; and the formal resolutions which were actu- 
ally proposed and carried were well drafted to suit 
the case. But it was the speeches made on these reso- 
lutions that were most remarkable. The addresses of the 
Duke of Azercory, of the Marquess of Warerrorp, and of 
Mr. KavanaGu, to name no others, are documents which 
sum up as well probably as they could be sammed up the 
facts of the case. Accordingly it is noteworthy that hostile 
critics have, almost with one accord, preferred either to 
keep silence about this meeting, or in discussing it to ignore 
altogether the facts and arguments brought forward. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, speaking at Birmingham the same night, 
could not of course be expected to know what had been 
said at Dublin in the afternoon. But he furnished his 
partisans with an excuse, of which they did not fail to 
avail themselves, by begging the question which had just 
before been discussed. ‘The meeting of Irish landlords 
devoted its energies to proving that recent provisional 
reductions of rent have been unfair, and demanding redress 
or compensation. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and his less excusable 
eshoes devoted themselves to assuming that the reductions 
were fair, and then exclaiming at the impudence of those 
who complained of them. The very point at issue is 
the point thus quietly postulated. Writers in English 
journals who are content to take their facts at third hand 
from Lord Moncx’s calculations, and who regard the 
lucky but late discovery of the irish peasants’ joint-pro- 
prietorship as a sufficient answer to every remonstrance, 
forget that neither of these things has anything to do with 
the matter. The question is not whether the Irish Land 
Act is a just measure, but whether the Irish Land Act was 
passed on the faith of one set of representations and is 
now being administered according to another. 

Those who have followed the reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the Sub-Commissioners will not have much 
difficulty in answering this question. But those who 
have not done so may avoid the inconvenience of 
deciding without knowing the facts by no greater 
exercise of trouble than the reading of Mr. Kavanacu’s 
speech. Mr. KavanaGh was a member of the Bessborough 

ommission. He is responsible (though not entirely in 
agreement with his colleagues) for a recommendation in- 
volving the admission of fair rent—that is, rent not settled 
by free contract and the highest biddings, but by arbitra- 
tion—and he is acknowledged, even by those who politic- 


ally differ with him, to be second to few men in Ireland, 
either in intellectual ability or in knowledge of the par- 
ticular subject. The patient and temperate survey whieh 
Mr. Kavanacu gave, first of the professions of Ministers in 
Parliament, and then of the proceedings of the Sub-Com- 
missioners in their courts, practically puts the whole 
matter within the comprehension of anybody and every- 
body. This speech has already had two remarkable results. 
It has elicited from Mr. Forster a contradiction of the 
statement made circumstantially by the Special Correspon- 
dent of the Stundard, that secret instructions had been 
given to the Sub-Commissioners—a contradiction vainly 
demanded a week ago. It has, moreover, so thoroughly 
frightened the tenant-righters that they are hastily getting 
up an opposition meeting on purpose to counteract its 
effect. Yet it would be a great mistake for the Irish land- 
lords to relax their efforts. When a Minister of the Crown 
can adopt such an argument against compensation as Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’ s—theargument that, whether his Government 
is or is not pledged to it, it will cost a great deal of money— 
and when Radical organs all over the kingdom follow the 
line pointed out to them by the same authority, and declare 
in the teeth of evidence that Irish rents, as a whole, have 
been proved to be excessive, the character of the war is suffi- 
ciently obvious. It is probable that every effort will be 
made by the supporters of the Government not only to 
prevent the question of compensation from being dis- 
cussed, but to stifle inquiry into the action and principles 
of the Sub-Commissions. This latter feat, jadging from 
the attitude of the more moderate members of their party, 
they may hardly be able to perform. But in order to pre- 
veut its performance it will be necessary to bring the facts 
of the case fally and repeatedly before the English con- 
stituencies. After all, it is the supporters of Mr. GLADSTONE 
who have most interest in preventing the conclusion that, 
if the Sub-Commissioners are allowed to continue as they 
have begun, the Irish Land Act was simply obtained on 
false pretences. 


The state of Ireland itself cannot be said to have in any 
way improved. The appointment of the five magistrates, 
which was naturally thought to show some intention of 
energy on the part of the Government, has been sur- 
rounded with so many qualifying instructions, and the 
actual power granted them has been so limited, that very 
little can be hoped from it—at any rate for some time. 
Murders and outrages of all kinds are still rife, and it does 
not appear that the slightest impression has been made on 
the solid mass of No-rent resistance. Of the temper and 
moral attitude of the population fresh signs are constantly 
given. The succession of Mr. Dawson to the office of Lord 
Mayor of Dublin has enabled the Council to accomplish 
the insult to decency which has been planned so long, and 
to confer the freedom of the City on Messrs. Ditton and 
ParneLt. A similar defiance to the Government—childish, 
indeed, but not the less significant—has been offered 
at Cork; but perhaps the strongest symptom of the complete 
demoralization of Ireland by the culpable toleration ex- 
tended during the last two years to crime is to be found 
in the loathsome allusions to outrages upon animals 
attributed to a member of the Ladies’ Land League, and 
said to. have been greeted with laughter and cheers. It is 
evident that, if the Irish Republic could establish itself, it 
would have no difficulty in finding tricoteuses, if not some- 
thing worse, for its guillotine. Nothing has yet been 
more characteristic of the whole action of the Govern- 
ment than its attitude towards this Ladies’ Land League. 
The members of that institution are certainly not deserv- 
ing of the faintest sympathy ; but the vigour with which 
the Government is punishing their inability to discern, 
like Mr. CHamBersain, the exact moment when anti- 
social agitation ceases to be laudable and becomes blame- 
worthy, has something of comedy about it. If half the 
energy now displayed against young women with Irish- 
American names and against bundles of contraband news- 
papers had been used a year ago against murderers and 
encouragers to murder, advocates of organized plunder and 
instigators to social terrorism, Ireland would be in a very 
different condition now to that in which it actually is. 
It seems to have been forgotten by those who watched the 
growth of the Land League so affectionately—allowing it 
to do just its day’s work for them and nothing more—that 
it is not easy to calculate the exact amount of whirlwind 
which such a process of husbandry will return as crop. It 
is not surprising that some Ministers, who probably have 
a shrewder notion of the situation than their colleagues or 
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their party generally, should be anxious at any price to 
stifle inquiry into the action of the Land Court. Perhaps 
some persons have all along intended that Ireland should 
be quieted by a bribe. But whether this be so or not, it is 
certain that neither the majority of the House of Commons 
nor the majority of the English coastituencies had any in- 
tention of sanctioning such a plan. They were told by a 
Minister whom they were willing to believe on his bare 
word that a certain measure was required to redress a very 
few cases of wrong in the past and to prevent the possibility 
of such wrong in the future. They were assured that this 
measure would not injure, and was not intended to injure, 
the mass of the Irish landlords, and that therefore the talk 
of compensation was unnecessary. They are now told by 
another Minister that it will do harm to the Irish land- 
lords to the extent of a hundred millions, and that, there- 
fore, the talk of compensation is absurd. It is perhaps 
sufficient to state the two arguments side by side. 


THE VERDICT IN THE CANONBURY ACOIDENT. 


, x verdict in the inquest on the persons killed in the 
Canonbury ,railway accident allows the real sinners 
to escape with very slight blame. There has seldom been 
a disaster of the kind in which the cause was more clearly 
traced. It was unmistakeable from the moment that the 
two signalmen had given their evidence, and no testimony 
afterwards taken in the least weakened the conclusion to 
which the facts then pointed. The evidence given on 
the last day of the inquest by the signal inspectors of the 
Great Northern and the North London lines confirmed in 
all essential particulars the statements of the signalmen. 
The point it was most important to determine was, it will 
be remembered, the meaning of the signal of seven beats. 
Mr. Piacorr, signal inspector on the Great Northern 
Railway, declared that he himself did not look upon 
seven beats as a block. Mr. ALcock, signal inspector of 
the North London line, declared that seven beats meant 
“block on line; allow nothing to pass.” The explanation of 
these conflicting interpretations of one and the same signal 
is simple. Each interpretation is correct, because the two 
refer to different codes of signals. Seven beats means a 
block on the North London line, and does not mean a block 
on the Great Northern line. The consequence was that, 
when the Great Northern signalman received the seven 
beats, he bad to consult the North London code in order to 
discover what it directed him todo. If this had happened 
at some remote station on a branch line it might not have 
much mattered. Theoretically, no doubt, it is well for a 
signalman not to have to learn his business as a train is 
approaching, even on the least frequented lines; but in 
practice no harm might have followed. He would, at all 
events, have had time to read to the end the particular in- 
structions relating to the seven beats. In the present 
case, the Great Northern signalman had to receive, answer, 
interpret, and transmit signals at the rate of one a 
minute, and under these circumstances it is not wonderful 
that as soon as he had found that seven beats stood for 
“permissive block” he jumped to the conclusion that 
‘* permissive block” on the North London line meant the 
same thing as “‘ permissive block” on the Great Northern 
line. Unluckily it meant nothing of the kind, and the 
signalman admitted that had he read “ paragraph No. 7,” 
which explained what “permissive block”? did mean on 
the North London line, he would not have allowed the 
trains to go on, and the accident would never have 
happened. In its literal sense, therefore, the verdict of 
the jury is perfectly correct. “The collision was the 
“ direct result of the unauthorized mode of working the 
“ four passenger trains introduced by the signalman Henry 
Hovey.” Where the verdict is inadequate is in the 
censure it passes on an arrangement by which a man 
trained in the signal system of one Company is put to in- 
terpret signals given by a man trained in the signal 
system of another Company, at a point where a tunnel, with 
a sharp curve in it, is interposed between the two signal- 
boxes, and trains are passing along the rails as fast as it is 
possible to send them. These facts are admitted by all 
concerned. There are the several codes of instructions to 
— divergence of the two systems of signalling. 

here is Mr. Piccort’s admission that every signalman on 
the Great Northern line is specially examined as to the 
code of the Great Northern, but not as to the code of the 
North London line. There is Mr. A! covk’s statement that 


no mar goes into a signal-box on the North London line 
until he has shown that he thoroughly understands the 
code, but that he “did not instruct Hovey, because he was 
“no man of his.” All, however, that the verdict says on 
these points is that the “jury suggest that a less compli- 
*“‘ cated code of instructions should be arranged, and, if 
“* possible, a uniform code established.”” On what the jury 
based the first of these recommendations is not very obvious. 
The code of instructions in use on one or both of the 
lines concerned may be needlessly complicated; but 
there is nothing to show that the accident was in any 
way attributable to this cause. It was really due, over 
and above everything else, to the existence of two codes of 
instructions where there ought to have been only one. 


Whose fault was it that these two codes existed? It 
might conceivably have been nobody’s fault. The accident 
might have happened at some remote junction of two lines 
belonging to different Companies, where it was only by an 
unusual combination of circumstances that one train came 
in the way of another. Strictly speaking, perhaps, uni- 
formity of signalling ought even then to be enforced upon 
both Companies. But it is not expedient to interfere 
more than is absolutely necessary with the manner in 
which a private association carries on its business; and, 
where the servants of a railway Company have long been 
accustomed to a particular code of signals which are in 
use perhaps over half the country, it might be vexatious to 
insist upon their learning another because once in a way it 
may avert a risk which is never likely to be serious. But 
to employ two different codes on a piece of line like that 
on which this accident happened is simply to court danger 
under circumstances which ensure that the invitation will 
not be always disregarded. The lines that run into Broad 
Street are the most crowded probably of all those that 
serve the vast suburban traffic which has grown up round 
London. They are fed by a district entirely inhabited by 
people who have to be in the City every day, and who have 
no other means than the railway of getting to their ordi- 
nary work. The lines which converge upon Broad Street 
are not all in the hands of one Company. Two Companies, 
at least, use the same metals, and run their trains into the 
same station. This would not necessarily be a cause of 
danger, provided that proper precautions were taken to 
meet the peculiar conditions under which the traffic on 
this part of the line is carried on. The risk does not lie in 
the misunderstanding of the signals which are given to the 
drivers of the trains. These pretty much resolve themselves 
into a direction to stop and a direction to go on, and unless 
by some extraordinary perversity the signal which conveys 
one of these meanings to the drivers of one Company were 
to convey the opposite meaning to the drivers of the other, 
there might not be not much room for blundering. But 
as between signalman and signalman the case is different. 
The intimation which of these two directions shall be 
given to the drivers of atrain is conveyed from signal-box 
to signal-box by telegraph, and the nature of the direction 
given to the driver depends entirely upon the meaning 
which the occupant of one box places upon the beats of 
the telegraphic signal transmitted to him by the occupant 
of the other. If he rightly understands his code, he has 
before him an exact register of the state of the line half 
a mile off. He knows whether it is blocked or open, and 
he determines accordingly whether to delay a train or 
to send it on. As has been frequently said, the cir- 
cumstances under which this news is conveyed and 
acted upon on the North London line are peculiarly ex- 
hausting. The trains at certain hours are timed to follow 
one another as closely as possible ; and as with each of 
them a signalman has to telegraph to the next station to 
know whether the line is clear and to receive an answer 
back again before allowing a train to pass, and to do this 
without causing a moment’s unnecessary delay, the com- 
munications between the signal-boxes go on at the rate of 
about one a minute. It is scarcely credible that with this 
immense and unavoidable strain upon the faculties of the 
signalmen, the North London and the Great Northern 
Companies should have placidly continued, and not im- 
possibly intend placidly to continue, to employ on this 
exceptional piece of line signalmen trained and examined 
by different signal inspectors and accustomed to guide 
themselves by different codes of instructions. If there is 
one element of safety more plainly indispensable than 
another, it is that all the signalmen on the line over 
which the trains of both Companies run should belong 
to one or other of them, or else that the code of 
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instructions used the two Companies should be 
identical. Either the seven beats, of which so much has 
been heard in the course of this inquiry, should mean 
precisely the same thing to the signalmen of both 
Companies, or the signalmen of one Company only should 
be employed upon that section of the line on which 
alone any misunderstanding can arise. The degree of 
safety obtained by the former method would be greater 
than that obtained by the latter, inasmuch as, so long as 
the codes are different, there must be a point at which a 
signalman trained in one of them has to convey informa- 
tion to a signalman trained in the other. Still, the 
danger arising from this cause at a single junction woald 
be infinitesimal compared with that which has to be 
encountered when the same cause is in operation, not at a 
single junction only, but all along the most crowded part 
of the line. This, however, is the state of things which 
the Great Northern and the North London Companies 
have deliberately allowed to exist ; and though apparently 
no legal responsibility can be fixed on them—except by 
that rude and indirect method which it is to be hoped 
the juries in the coming compensation cases will not for- 
get to employ freely—the moral responsibility for the 
accident, and for the death and suffering caused by it, lies 
upon them, and not upon the unlucky sigualman whose 
“error of judgment ” the coroner’s jury has so strangely 
singled out for censure. 


MYTHOLOGY AMONG THE HOTTENTOTS. 


« wat makes mythology mythological, in the true sense of 

the word, is what is utterly unintelligible, absurd, 
strange, or miraculous.” So says Mr. Max Miiller in the January 
number of the Nineteenth Century. Men’s attention would never 
have been surprised into the perpetual study and questioning of 
mythology if it had been intelligible and dignified, and it its 
stories had been in accordance with the reason of civilized and 
cultivated races. What mythologists wish to discover is the 
origin of the countless disgusting, amazing, and incongruous 
legends which occur in the myths of all known peoples. According 
to Mr. Miiller— 

There are only two systems possible in which the irrational element in 
mythology can be accounted for. One school takes the irrational as a 
matter of fact ; and if we read that Daphne fled before Phoebus, and was 
changed into a laurel tree, that school would say that there probably was 
a young lady called Aurora, like, for instance, Aurora Kénigsmark ; that 
a young man called Robin, or possibly a man with red hair, pursued 
her, and that she hid behind a laurel tree that happened to be 
there. This was the + egg of Euhemeros, re-established by the famous 
Abbé Bernier [Mr. Miiller doubtless means Banier], and not quite extinct 
even now. According to another school, the irrational element in mytho- 
logy is inevitable, and due to the influence of language on thought, so that 
many of the legends of gods and heroes may be rendered intelligible if only 
we can discover the original meaning of their proper names. ‘The followers 
of this school try to show that Daphne, the laurel tree, was an old name for 
the Dawn, and that Phoibos was one of the many names of the sun, who 
pursued the dawn till she vanished before his rays. Of these two schools, the 
former has always appealed to the mythologies of savage nations, as showing 
that gods and heroes were originally human beings, worshipped after their 
death as ancestors and as gods, while the latter has contined itself chiefly 
to an etymological analysis of mythological names in Greek, Latin, and 
Sanskrit, and other languages, such as had beem sufliciently studied to 
admit of a scientific, grammatical, and etymological treatment. 

This is a long text for our remarks on Hottentot mythology ; but 
it is necessary to prove that there is a school of mythologists who 
neither follow the path of the Abbé Banier, nor of the philo- 
gp but a third way, unknown to, or ignored by, Mr. Miitler. 

e certainly were quite unaware that Banier and Euhemeros 
were very specially concerned, as Mr, Miiller thinks, with savage 
mythology. At all events, the school of mythologists whom Mr. 
Muller does not take into account are by no means of opinion 
that “gods and heroes were originally human beings” as a 
universal proposition. They allow for the existence of numerous 
nature-gods, like those, for example, of the Maoris, and only sup- 
pose a god to have been once a real human being when the 
evidence for that fact is as overwhelming as Mr. A, C. Lyall has 
proved it to be in some cases in India. This school does not hold 
anything so absurd as that Daphne was a real girl pursued by a 
young man. But it has observed that, among most savage races, 
metamorphoses like that of Daphne not only exist in mythology, 
but are believed to occur very frequently in actual life. Men and 
women are believed to be capable of turning into plants (as the 
bamboo in Sarawak), and animals, and stones, and stars, and 
those metamorphoses occur as contem events. Savage mytho- 
logy is also full of them. Therefore the mythologists whose case 
we are stating, when they find similar metamorphoses in the 
classical mythologies, conjecture that these were first invented 
when the ancestors of the Aryans were in the same imaginative con- 
dition in which a score of rude races are to-day. The same expla- 
nation they apply to many other irrational elements in mythology. 
They do not say, “Something like the events narrated in these 
stories once occurred,” but “These stories were invented when 
men were capable of believing in their occurrence as a not unusual 
sort of incident.” They distrust the explanations of the philo- 


logists, partly because they do not cover the wide area in which 
irrational myths are found, partly because there is absolute proof 
that a story is ofton older than the names which occur in its 
classical form, but chiefly because of the extreme laxity of the 
logic of the philologists, and the fantastic way in which they deal 
with linguistic facts about which, after all, they often do not agree 


among themselves. 

After this prelude we may approach the “Supreme Being of the 
Hottentots,” as described by Dr. Hahn, custodian of the Grey 
Collection at Cape Town. Dr. Hahn’s book, published by Messrs. 
Triibner, is that of a man who is both a philologist and believer in 
philological methods and a close student of savage manners and 
customs. He has long observed the Hottentots, or Khot Khoi, a 
yellowish race of pastoral men, allied by blood, Dr. Hahn thinks, 
to the much less cultivated and probably degraded Sa, or Bush- 
men. Dr. Hahn gives abstracts of old accounts of the religion and 
mythology (a very different thing) of the Khoi Khois, It is 
agreed that “ cairns are stiil objects of worship, where they assemble 
to offer prayers to the deceased or to the supreme being, Tsuigoab.” 
The question arises, Is Tsuigoab, “the supreme being,” himself no 
more than the ghost of a dead man? Kolb, a Dutch settler, says 
(English translation, 1738) that the Hottentots adore the moon, and 
“likewise pay a Religious Veneration to their Saints and Men of 
Renown departed.” They have also an evil deity, “a little 
crabbed inferioure Captain”; and Kolb mentions their worship of 
the Mantis insect. Later travellers, quoted by Dr. Hahn, speak 
of the offerings made at cairns because “‘a Hottentot was buried 
there.” Dr. Hahn himself has known a man to worship at his 
father's grave; and it is, in fact, admitted that the Hottentots are 
an ancestor-worshipping people. The Namaquas, a branch of the 
race, uver that their great father, Heije Eibib, is below the cairn 
on which they throw bushes. And it seems to be the universal 
faith of the Hottentots that their chief god, Tsuigoab, was once 
a man, now dead and buried. But the very language of the 
hymns in which they address, with deep and pathetic religious 
feeling, “the father of fathers,” suggests to the European ob- 
server that T'suigoab is probably no real ancestor of recent times, 
but a being of the imagination, a fancied ancestor and protector, 
imaginatively endowed with human attributes. 

What are these attributes? Here we touch the irrational 
element in mythology. The universal creed of the children of 
Tsuigoab is that he was once a medicine-man or sorcerer, nick- 
named “wounded knee” (Tsui=sore, goab=knee), from a hurt 
he received in battle. It must be observed that a kind of hymns 
and dances, performed in honour of Tsuigoab, is also performed 
in honour of two warriors of the fights that occurred fifteen 
years ago. Though the Hottentots thus believe implicitly that 
their god was a medicine man, a mythologist of the schoo] which 
we oppose to Mr. Miiller’s Euhemeristic and philological schools is 
apt to hold another opinion. He regards any “first ancestor” 
with great suspicion, as probably a mere fancied being. And he 
sees in Tsuigoab just such a fancied being as the “ first man” of 
other races, decked out in the savage pomp and circumstance of a 
warrior and sorcerer. This scepticism is confirmed by the too 
numerous graves of one man, and by the occurrence of lame gods 
in the religion of Australian and Brazilian and Greek races, as 
well as among the Hottentots, It is not unlikely that some com- 
mon unexplained cause may account for this curious common 
attribute of lameness in a god. 

The Hottentots, then, have not only a good god, but a bad god, 
named Gaunab. This dualistic system is, at least, as common 
among savage as among civilized religions. Some Hottentots 
hold that the good T'suigoab lives in the red sky, and the bad 
Gaunab in the black sky, and that Gaunab once wounded Tsui- 
goab on the knee. The same people still hold that the dweller in 
the red sky was a chief on earth. These confusions are constant 
in savage and not absent from civilized mythologies. We now 
come to a singular fact, not stated by Dr. Hahn. He admits that 
Gaunab (the bad god) is the native name of the Mantis insect, 
which it is not denied that the Hottentots worship. And he accounts 
for the singular coincidence that Gaunab is also the bad spirit, 
by deriving the two names, or the one name, from two dif- 
ferent roots. Gaunab, the insect, is “he who shows luck” (dérnp 
éawv). Gaunab, the bad god, is “ at first a ghost” (p. 85), or, as 
the name means “ destroyer,” can be “ nobody else but the night.” 
Why must a destroyer be “ certainly nobody else but the night” ? 
We fail to see the cogency, especially as Dr. Hahn has already 
declared that Gaunab “ was at first a ghost.” But we wished to 
point out a curious coincidence unnoted by Dr. Hahn. The wor- 
shipped Mantis insect, Gaunab, has no connexion, he says, with the 
other Gaunab. Now the Bushmen are akin by race, he says, to 
the Hottentots. In the Bushman mythology (Bleek’s Brief 
A t of Bush Folklore) this very Mantis, kaggen, is the 
most prominent figure, and is a kind of eccentric, humorous, 
limited creator, supposed to mislead Bushmen by putting evil 
thoughts into the sides of their throats. This mischievous Mantis 
insect god corresponds in character to some extent both with the 
insect Gaunab and the bad spirit Gaunab of Hottentot mythology, 
and suggests that these two beings of one name are not absolutely 
distinct. But Bushmen of the wildest regions adore a god and 
creator named Cagn, to whom they pray “‘O Cagn, Cagn, are 
we not your children; do you not see our hunger? give us food,’ 
and he gives us both hands full.” This benevolent, though 
capricious, Cagn is said by Dr. Bleek to be identical with haggen, 
the Mantis insect supernatural being of the Bushmen of the 
Western provinces (Cape Monthly Magazine, July 1874). These 
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singular coincidences prevent us from accepting with absolute 
conviction either Dr. Hahn's theory that Gaunab 1s the night, 
or that he was originally a ghost. In spite of his philo- 
logical arguments, we cannot but surmise that Gaunab may 
have us much to do with Mantis insects as with night or ghosts. 
Meanwhile Dr. Hahn is of opinion that our old friend Tsuigoab, 
wounded knee, is no sorcerer, but the Infinite in disguise. He 
argues it out thus :—Goab means knee, but it also means the dawn. 
“Tt is now obvious that goab in Tsuigoab cannot be translated 
with knee, but we have to adopt the other metaphorical meaning, 
....%e. the Dawn.” We really do not see the obviousness, 
But “ wounded Dawn” has no meaning, so a new sense must be 
found for Tsui. Dr. Hahn argues that tsui means sore, that a 
wound is red, “ and thus tsu can signify red.” But this reasoning 
is not cogent, nor is any example given of tsu in the sense of red. 
Yet by this sort of logic Dr. Hahn proves that Tsuigoab means, 
not “ wountled knee,” but Red Dawn. The step from the Dawn 
to the Infinite is readily taken by believers in Mr. Max Miiller’s 
theory of the origin of religion as expounded in his Hibbert 
Lectures, The translation of ‘Tsuigoab as “ Red Dawn” is con- 
firmed, in Dr. Hahn’s opinion, by the fact that one set of Hottentots 
locate Tsuigoab in the red sky, that a hymn speaks of an identical 

od as “‘ Thou who paintest thyself with red ochre,” and that the 

ottentots pray at dawn with their faces to the East. Many 
savage men in all lands daub themselves and their gods with red 
ochre, but we fail to see what that has to do with dawn, except 
that both are red. The opposition of Gaunab and Tsuigoab is now 
explained as that of darkness and day. 

‘o mythologists of the school whose opinions we are trying to 
defend all these philological arguments seem rather wild. But 
whether Tsuigoab means “wounded knee” or “ Red Dawn,” 
whether Gaunab means grasshopper, ghost, or night, does not 
really affect their argument or their opinion, They merely state 
that the “irrational element” in this myth, the part about wor- 
shipful medicine-men, and worship of cairns, and adoration of an 
insect, and dread of ghosts, is the growth of the savage state of 
imagination, of the savage way of looking at the world. Pro- 
bably from the same condition of intellect the Cretans derived 
their belief that they possessed the grave of Zeus, just as the 
Hottentots possess the grave of Tsuigoab. From the savage intel- 
lectual condition, too, in which the power of metamorphosis seems 
an ordinary accomplishment, we are inclined to derive the meta- 
morphoses of Greece; and from the savage belief in descent from 
animals the Greek theory that Zeus or Posidon, in an animal form, 
was the ancestor of the great heroic houses. As to Tsuigoab, if 
the philological theory that he is the dawn be incorrect, we may 
suggest that perhaps an ideal ancestor was merged in the fame of 
a real sorcerer, just as, in Australia, a real sorcerer has been 
dubbed with the name and accredited with the powers of a certain 
invisible supernatural being (Ridley's Kamilaroit and Kurnai). 
But this is a mere conjecture, based on analogous confusions in 
other creeds, 


THE BROWNING SOCIETY. 


M® F. J. FURNIVALL has been, in his day and in his way, 
a benefactor as well as a malefactor in respect of English 
literature, but his benefits have, on the whole, overweighed his 
evil deeds. If he and his friends have chosen to treat Chaucer as 
if he were an early Christian in the arena or a fly in the handg of 
amiable and innocent childhood, Chaucer is not any the worse for 
it; and such of his admirers as retain the faculty of literary 
appreciation can take down their old-fashioned Tyrwhitt, read it, 
and thank God therefor, On the other hand, if it had not been 
for Mr. Furnivall, an actual knowledge of much early English 
literature would have been far more difficult than it is to persons 
who have moderate means, not much time to spare, and neither 
eyes nor inclination for the deciphering of manuscripts. The long 
rows of the Early English Text Society’s books are something more 
than a compensation for scholiastic absurdities about the Chaucerian 
canon. “There is my warrant,” Mr. Furnivall may say, as he 
points to the said rows ; and it must be acknowledged, to pursue the 
quotation, that it is written in fair characters. ‘The tolerant critic 
will not consider that Mr. Furnivall has exhausted his stock 
of indulgences even in connexion with Shakspeare. It is in 
the nature of some Germansand Englishmen to talk nonsense about 
Shakspeare, but fortunately nobody is compelled to read it. It 
does no more harm to Hamlet and Othello,to Much Ado About 
Nothing and the Midsummer Night's Dream, than silly commenta- 
ries and sillier sermons do to the Bible. If the Chaucer Society 
could enter our houses and make us tear out the Court of Love 
and the Flower and the Leaf from our copies; or if the New 
Shakspeare Society could impose on us the necessity of reading so 
much about stopt lines and weak endings for so many lines of the 
text, then the matter would be serious. But, as it is, Mr. Furnivall 
and oi mepi a’rov have eee us much and taken away nothing, unless 
we choose—a state of things deserving gratitude. ‘'herefore, when 
some time ago Mr. Furnivall started a Browning Society, it only 
became a further question of balancing accounts. The thing was 
absurd, of course, and it was somewhat annoyingly absurd because 
it tended to throw ridicule upon a poet who, with some dross, has 
given us some of the best tical gold of our time. But the 
tolerant man still looked at rows of texts, and Lonelich and 
Robert of Brunne and the Babees Book, and all the rest of them, 


pleaded for Mr. Furnivall. ‘ Write a little more off for this,” they 
said (though it is to be doubted whether Robert of Brunne would 
have employed that exact phrase), “ and there will still be left a good 
deal to his credit.” So it was written off, and still there remained 
a satisfactory balance, But the thought naturally occurred that 
Mr. Furnivall was getting through his property at a tremendous 
rate, and that he would have to “ stick to it in Westminster Hall 
for this.” Besides, the particular form of extravagance was alarm- 
ing. A Tennyson Society might follow, and in that case Series 
and Extra-Series alike would be insufficient to pay the debt. 

Mr. Furnivall, however, it would appear (and indeed it was 
sufficiently to be anticipated), was by no means inclined to accept 
this apologetic view of things, or to appreciate the mercy which 
for a long time critics showed to his new fad. Two daily news- 
papers dared last week to touch the ark, The Daily News 
ventured on a mild joke to the effect that Mr. Browning’s recent 
silence was probably to be attributed to the Browning Society, which 
had “informed him that he was a classic.” Mr, Furnivall was 
down on this ribaldry at once, pointing out that the Browning 
Society was most anxious to stimulate the productive powers of 
its eponym, and had already announced a new book by him, 
The Pall Mall Gazette, which dared to devote a whole article, 
and not a complimentary one, to the Browning Society, has 
been much more severely treated. In its issue of Monday 
last it had to admit a terrible reprimand from Mr. Furnivall. 
“ Do you not think that you would have employed your space 
more profitably . . . . than by attempting to ridicule the efforts 
of people who perhaps know more of the poet than you do?” 
Thisis the identical style of Thackeray's celebrated “Thorn Letters.” 
“T think it would be better if you would reform your own life, 
instead of telling lies of those who are immeasurably your su 
riors.” Another passage from the same documents is forcibly 
called to mind by Mr. Furnivall’s further remarks. “TI also have 
to inform you,” said the correspondent who dated from Theatre 
Royal, Donnybrook, “ that theatrical managers are in the habit of 
speaking good English, possibly better English than authors.” 
The Pall Mall had incautiously jibed at the literary quality of 
the papers read before literary societies, and had suggested that 
the function of these bodies was the publication of rejected essays. 
“ T have never,” says Mr. Furnivall, “ known a literary society of 
repute publish a rejected essay ”—it may be suggested, in passing, 
that the authors are not particularly likely to mention the fact of 
rejection—but Mr. Furnivall did know a case in which he himself 
got into a quarterly review an essay which he had rejected as not 
able enough for a literary society. ‘‘ Also I have fairly often, as 
representative of a literary society, advised ignorant editors.’’ That 
is what may be called one for the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
Thea Mr. Furnivall passes to the question at issue. ‘‘ Let us come to 
the point,” says he—the point of the probability of the Browning 
Society's papers being weaker than public reviews. He challenges 
the ignorant editor to produce, “ from his own journal, or from any 
other review, living or dead,” a paper on Browning equal to that by 
Mr. Sharp of Gissing, “ one of our Cambridge Hebrew scholars.” 
Again,“ Willhe” (“he ” is the wretched Pall Mall Gazette man who 
has sneered at a paper on Browning's relation to Hegel) “ write an 
essay on the great subjects and thoughts common to the philosopher 
and poet, and publish it on or near the day when our accom- 

lished Sanscrit and German scholar” (German is the language of 

Tegel ; gu. is Sanserit the language of Mr. Browning ?) “ reads his 
paper?” Then Mr, Furnivall goes to Fifine. Does the Pall Mall 
Gazette reviewer understand it? If he does, Mr. Furnivall is 
sure that he has never written on it, for nobody ever reviewed 
more than “a part of the surface of the book.” Here, again, there 
is a challenge; the miserable 2. VM. G. scribbler is to be pitted 
against our Mr. Nettleship, and Mr. Furnivall “ ventures to say 
that Mr. Nettleship will not be second.” Lastly (and here we 
come backagain to the Theatre Royal, Donnybrook, style) “ some of 
us men and women inthe Browning Society believe ourselves 
to have as much knowledge of literature and life as any writer in 
the Pall Mall Gazette,” &c. &c. To conclude (for Mr. Furnivall 
seems to adopt the Dogberryan meaning of “ lastly”), a general 
challenge to an examination in Browning is offered to any Pall 
Mail Gazette reviewer, and no doubt to any reviewer or non- 
reviewer outside the charmed circle of the Browning Society. 

The first feeling that must occur to any but malicious persons 
on reading this extraordinary epistle must be one of sincere con- 
dolence with Mr. Browning. Whether he might not have pre- 
vented his name being thus taken in vain, or at least have publicly 
protested, may indeed be a question. Itis curious that in the last 
few years two distinguished persons have had this dilemma put to 
them by indiscreet admirers, “ Will you be made a fool of, or will 
you do an apparently ungracious act?” The circumstances were 
astonishingly similar; the conduct of the victims was remarkably 
different. Lord Beaconsfield said in eflect, “No man but myself 
shall make a fool of me,” and squelched Mr, Tracy Turnerelli and 
his wreath. Mr. Browning said, “ No man shall make me do an 
apparently ungracious thing,” and suffered, whether gladly or not 
we cannot say, Mr. Furnivall and his Society. There can be no doubt 
which course of conduct was the more amiable; none, also, which was 
the wiser. Mr. Browning has been sutfliciently punished. If any 
poet ever found himself ina more absurd position than his, that 
poet’s misfortunes have not been recorded in literary history. He 
is proposed as a kind of hare, which two greyhounds, t e Pall 
Mall Gazette reviewer and our Mr. Sharp of Gissing, are to com- 
petitively worry. Asif this were not enough, he is held up as 
unintelligible by any one who is not sealed of the tribe of “us 
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men and women.” It is possible that this may seem to Mr. 
Furnivall a compliment; it will hardly seem so to *~ one else. 
As for Mr. Browning himself, the standards which Mr. Furnivall’s 
letter sets before him are clear, but of doubtful wholesomeness. 
Henceforward, not only is the ignorant public reviewer challenged 
to understand him in times past, but he himself is obviously chal- 
lenged as to time future. If he has a spark of sporting feeling, 
let alone belief in his art, he will not at once admit the omni- 
science of Mr, Sharp of Gissing. “I am more than you men 
and women can uaderstand” is the natural correction in 
Mr. Browning’s mind of Mr. Furnivall’s assertion that he 
is more than any one but us men and women can under- 
stand. What poet of spirit, definitely informed by a com- 
petent authority that general unintelligibility is the test of 
excellence, would hesitate to accept the implied challenge, despite 
all the two-handed engines at the door—the Mr. Sharps, with 
their knowledge of Hebrew and Browning, and the unnamed 
scholars with their knowledge of Sanscrit and German? For our 
own part, we incline to back Mr, Sharp of Gissing, whose pardon 
we ask for this irreverent employment of his name, but who has 
only to thank his Director (or whatever Mr. Furnivall is called) 
for it. After all, if a man says he understands even the unintelli- 
gible, how is anybody to prove that he does not? By the terms of 
the challenge, he and the other men and women, who are obviously 
not quite uninterested referees, are judges of their own cause. We 
can therefore imagine Mr. Sharp of Gissing adopting the famous 
Lucretian formula, and threatening to follow Mr. Browning to 
the limits of thought, and understand him whether he will 
or not. 

Of course the absurdity, great as it is, will not damage Mr. 
Browning one tittle in the opinion of his real and true admirers. 
He has indeed himself touched off the mania of these fantastic 
devotees very happily by anticipation in a famous phrase of 
“ Bishop Blougram.” If men and women want to see points In 
his soul which are hidden from profane reviewers, and find assist~ 
ance and comfort in sitting round his works in company, like the 
contemplators of the Mesmeric baguet a hundred years ago, let 
them by all means. But follies of the sort should at least be 
kept private. When they are not only made public, but made 
the ovcasion of such absurd writing as that which we have 
quoted, only one conclusion can be drawn—namely, that the 
Browning Scciety exists not so much to worship Mr. Browning as 
to préner itself and its members. Mr, Browning’s work is con- 
siderable, and “ we men and women” have an excellent oppor- 
tunity of mutual admiration. Our accomplished Hebrew scholar 
can give and take with our Sanscrit and German pundit. Mr. 
Nettleship is, it appears, the only man living who understands 
Fifine; Mr. X. can devote himself to the identification of the 
particular, scrofulous novel of a well-known passage; Mr. Y. can 
prove indisputably which was the “jolly chapter of Rabelais” 
mentioned elsewhere; and Mr. Z. can make a mvunopoly of the 
knowledge of the price, vintage, and merchant of the “ bottle of 
Chablis” which Mr. Browning very reprehensibly makes rhyme 
thereto. There are thus infinite primacies in the gift of (we sup- 
pose) Mr. Furnivall. There are some unkind people who say that 
longing for -notoriety is the curse of the present day. It may be 
so; but it seems not an unreasonable request that, if the longing 
must be indulged, it should be at some other expense than that 
of the living leaders of English literature, even if they should be 
good-natured or weak enough not to object to pay the price. 


THE SOUTIT AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


t iyi is doubtful whether the importance of recent events in the 
New World has been fully estimated. The war between 
Chili and the neighbouring Republics of Peru and Bolivia has 
been taken, apparently as a matter of course, as- only another 
instance of the anarchy which is supposed to be the permanent 
condition of those States. The diplomatic action of the United 
States has indeed surprised some Knglish observers into a degree of 
attention which they rarely give to the international politics of 
America ; but for the most part it has been considered a mere act 
of arrogance, or justified as a measure for securing due influence. 
It remains to be seen what will be the result of the circular, 
inviting “an International Conference” at Washington, which 
was sent out by Mr. Blaine before his retirement from office. 
In point of fact, the nature of the war and the negotiations which 
have followed it show that the States of the New World are 
entering into wholly new relations to one another, and conse- 
quently to Europe. The struggle of Chili and Peru has been a 
war conducted like the wars of civilized European States, and 
with conspicuous energy and ability. Although its consequences 
have been to throw Peru into a state of anarchy, it had pre- 
viously been carried on by her with a considerable amount 
of organizing and governing faculty. The victories of the 
Chilian fleets and armies reflect the greatest credit on the 
administration of the Republic. Only a State which had at- 
tained to a very highly organized government could have 
conducted a war on such a scale to a successful issue, It 
might have been wiser, as some of her uninformed advisers in 
the English press have insisted, for Chili to submit quietly 
to the robbery of her citizens in Atacama, but when she re- 
sisted she only did what any European nation would have done. 
The war affords another proof that the South American Re- 


publics have passed beyond the stage of mere anarchy and govern- 
ment by pronunciamiento, There is a very hackneyed phrase of 
Canning’s which it is scarcely necessary to quote, though it is 
suggested by the subject. A very few years were enough to 
show the hopelessness of supposing that the New World would 
ever redress the balance of the Old. America must necessarily from its 
to rg stand always apart from the political system of Europe; 

ut it is not uninteresting to speculate on what will be the 
balance of power within its own limits, For England the question 
has a practical importance. She must necessarily be concerned in 
the political affairs of a continent a considerable part of which 
still belongs to the British Empire, and with which she has a great 
commercial connexion. 

It is obvious that any political system which may be formed to 

regulate the relations of States in America must differ essentially 
from anything that has been seen in Europe. There does not 
exist in the New World either the same variety of type or the 
same equality in power among the different States. American in- 
ternational politics are marked by the features which we are told 
distinguish American landscape. Its divisions are large and 
simple. In place of the immense and fertile variety of Europe it can 
show only two well-marked types of nationality, the English and the 
Spanish. And the geographical division isequally simple. All the 
people of one type are northof the Mexican frontier, and all the 
others south of it. There is perhaps not an absolute dead 
level on either side of the line. There are variations within the 
United States themselves, but merely in detail, Among the 
different Republics of South America, with which Mexico and 
Brazil may be included, there are also degrees in civilization and 
energy. The difference between a State like Chili, where the 
whole governing class and the larger part of the population is of 
pure European blood, and a State such as Bolivia, in which the 
white conquerors have been almost wholly absorbed by the natives, 
is,no doubt, very considerable. And there are other elements 
of diversity. The Portuguese of Brazil, like the Portuguese 
of Europe, are divided from their Spanish neighbours by certain 
differences of language and character, but they form only a slight 
variety of one type, South America, by which, from « political 
point of view, is meant everything south of the northern frontier 
of Mexico, is even less likely to vary than the North, for it is less 
affected by European immigration. The abolition of slavery has 
rendered any further considerable settlement of the tropical regions 
by men of a white race nearly impossible, and even the more 
temperate parts do not appear to tempt many settlers. The few 
who do come generally fix themselves in the cities. It might 
appear natural that there should be at least some immigration from 
Spain; but the Spaniards who do not go to Cuba generally settle 
in Algeria, where their qualities as colonists make them disagreeably 
active rivals of the French. Indeed, Spain is still nominally at 
war with Chili; and, apart from that, the hatred of Spanish 
Americans towards the mother-country exceeds the wildest 
passion affected by the most fluent of stump orators in the 
United States. The only State which may prove an exception 
to the rule is the Argentine Republic, which has been largely 
favoured by Italian settlers. But it has been noticed that 
the Italians and other settlers even of the Northern races who 
establish themselves in the South American Republics become 
very rapidly assimilated to the prevailing Spanish type. It is a 
proof of the energy of the Spanish race that it has stamped its 
character so deeply on the peoples of widely distant regions, and 
that, though always a small minority, it has made the use of its 
language universal, Chili, the one Republic in which the con- 
quering race remained nearly free from admixture with the Indians, 
is the foremost among them in intelligence and character. But, 
though differing in degree, they are all cast in the same mould, 
and from Mexico to Buenos Ayres the political’ world of South 
America consists wholly of better or worse specimens of the same 
sort of thing. It is not a high stamp of State. A social dead 
level, and a very low standard of intelligence and education, are 
the distinguishing features of all of them with the exception of 
Chili, which is really governed by an aristocracy. Politics are a 
trade, and military adventurers are the leading politicians. Public 
credit is very indifferently supported. But on the other hand 
.there seems to be considerable material prosperity. Beggars are 
said to be unknown, trade increases, and great public works of 
utility have been executed everywhere. If the administration is 
not very pure or enlightened it is better than it used to be. Most 
important of all, these States seem, like the mother-country, to 
have nearly outgrown the period of pronunciamientos and mere 
* violence. 

If these Republics, which do not vary so much in strength 
and resources as to render equality impossible among them, 
had the continent to themselves, they would probably, by means 
of the inevitable wars and alliances for war, end by settling 
some system of interrational relations for themselves. But 
they have a neighbour who is at least as strong as the whole 
of them together, and infinitely more energetic. Even the vast 
interval which separates the United States from any of its 
Southern neighbours in material power is insignificant compared 
with its ears in intelligence. Its excess of power is some- 
thing the like of which has not been seen since thetimes of the Roman 
Empire, and we have recently had proof that it is equally ready 
to use it. Mr. Blaine’s reference in the Panama despatch to the 
“irresistible military power of the United States ” would seem to 
indicate that the time hascome when his country is becoming alive 
to the advantages of superior strength ; and the same 
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tive tendency is apparent in the circular already referred to. For 
superficially different reasons the Union is now prepared, or is at 
least invited by a large party, to control the whole of America 

much as a section of the Southern States once tried to extend 
their borders to the South in the interest of slavery. If this should 
turn out to be the case, the intervention of Mr. Blaine in the 
quarrel between Chili and Peru marks what his countrymen call 
“a new departure” in the foreign policy of the United States, 
Hitherto the Union has acted very strictly on: a policy 
of non-intervention. The war with Mexico was mainly the 
work of Southern statesmen, and was bitterly opposed by some 
sections of the North; and the example then given was not 
followed, unless the enterprise of the filibusters in Central 
America is to be considered an exception. Indeed, until recently 
the United States had their hands full at home. But there are 
many reasons for supposing that this position of disinterested 
spectator will no longer be maintained. The Union has filled up 
its territory to the Pacific, and is becoming accustomed to regard 
itself much less than before as a world apart. It wants to be active 
abroad and to have a part to play as well as other nations. Asa 
matter of course, it will begin in the New World and by making 
its supremacy felt by the Southern Republics. The mere resolve 
to do this must bring about many changes in the ideas as to 
government and administration which have hitherto prevailed in 
the Union. However great its superiority in force may be, it 
must have a fleet and an army to make it available, for it is 
far from likely that the right of the United States to dictate 
will be acknowledged by the peoples of South America without a 
struggle. But hitherto the armed forces of the Union have been 
jealously limited, and, small as they are, they are very costly and 
difficult to keep in a state of efficiency by voluntary enlist- 
ment. Whether there will be foresight and patriotism enough 
among them to provide for their independence by alliances remains 
to beseen; but there can be little doubt that some one of them 
will sooner or later rebel against dictation. In that case there 
will be no course open to the United States but war; and war 
will mean the maintenance of large forces, of armies of occupa- 
tion—possibly, in the long run, the conquest of distant. territory. 
The probability that this would be the result of an active foreign 
policy should make Americans reflect a little before they adopt 
such a policy. The Constitution does not provide for the govern- 
ment of dependencies. If the people of conquered communities 
were allowed to send representatives to Congress, the result could 
only be a further lowering of the character of that body. If they 
were ruled as dependencies—and proposals are already being made 
to revive the scheme for the annexation of San Domingo—the 
result would certainly be an immense increase in the power of the 
Federal Government, of which even the Northern States have 
always been very jealous. It is, besides, impossible that the 
United States could, in the long run, confine their activity to the 
New World. The victory would probabiy be too easy to satisfy 
the spirit that would seek it. In the course of disputes with the 
South American Republics the;Union could scarcely fail to come 
in contact with European Powers. The power which claims to 
be supreme in America would soon advance to claiming a similar 
supremacy over the Pacitic. In any case, that isolated development 
of its own powers in friendly indifference to the doings of the rest 
of the world which was the ideal of the statesmen of the first age 
of the Republic will cease to be the aim of their successors. In- 
deed it may be said to have ceased to be so already; and the 
settlement of the South American Republics into something like 
order and regular government will nearly correspond in time with 
the beginning of an attempt by the United States to establish 
something like an overlordship over them, 


HOSTS. 


Yh world rarely expects much work from Dives; but there 
is one duty from which it will on no account excuse him, 
He must be hospitable, or he will certainly be placed under a social 
anathema. If he gives money to the poor at his door, the only 
return they can make is to scratch a mark on his gateposts en- 
couraging other beggars to besiege his house; if he subscribes 
largely to public charities, he will be cordially disliked by other rich 
men, whom he may shame into giving similarly liberal amounts ; 
if he entertains his poor relations, he will be shunned by all people 
who are, as the phrase goes, “ worth knowing”; but let him give 
large balls, shooting parties, and other entertainments, and he is 
pretty certain to be spoken of as an excellent fellow, although his 
manners, his appearance, his womankind, his grammar, and even 
his morals, may not be all that might be wished. Between the 
extremes of bad men who are good hosts and good hosts who are 
bad men there are many varieties, and they can be better 
studied at this time of year than at any other. During the 
London season one only sees one’s host for a few hours together 
at most, and during that time the chances are that one does not 
get a dozen words with him. In the autumn country visits are 
mostly quiet humdrum affairs enough ; but it is during the winter 
months, when country houses are filled to overflowing for balls, 
shooting, and hunting parties, that the qualifications of the hos- 
pitable are really put to the test. Hosts are certain then to be 
worried and bothered, however calm may be their outward 
demeanour. They will have to consider “who is to meet 
who,” how many buchelors or young ladies are wanted, and 


whom they are to ask for the great week's pheasant shooting; 
their butlers will want to know whether they will have Lafitte 
1864 or Léoville 1870, and which champagne they will have at 
dinner; and they will also ask which wines they wish used 
at supper after the carefully elaborated impromptu dance; 
their coachmen will have to be told which train is to be 
met with the dogcart, and which with the omnibus, as well 
as whether my lady will have the brougham, the phaeton, 
or the landau at three o'clock. Their stud grooms will be in 
waiting to inquire what horses they will ride in the morning, 
and whether Miss Sophy will ride the grey or the chestnut 
filly. They are asked by the same functionaries whether they 
intend to ride, or drive, or go by train to cover, and whether 
they will hunt with the Duke or the Earl on Saturday. The 
groom will hardly be out of the room before the hostess herself 
will appear, in order to discuss a delicate question of precedence 
with reference to going in to dinner, and to ask whether her hus- 
band thinks she had better invite the Lothburys or the Poorshaws 
for the seventeenth; and then the bailiff will come with the 
pleasing information that there is something wrong with the main 
ipe, and that consequently the supply of water is cut off from the 
ouse. 

Most observant people must have noticed how very different 
the same men appear in the capacities of guests and of hosts. 
It may happen that during a visit at a country house 
one may be particularly attracted by a fellow-guest. He is 
genial, cheery, and agreeable ; he is always ready with an appro- 
priate and amusing story; he seems to know everybody; and he 
has plenty of those little unkind things to say of one’s acquaint- 
ances which one always likes to hear. Le chafls our host, 
and persuades him to strike out of his programme those arrange- 
ments for our amusement which are likely to be bores; he is the 
bold man who proclaims the wine to be corked, and he is ready 
to act as spokesman for the party that want to be let off after- 
noon church on Sunday. He evidently knows how everything 
ought to be done, and yet he has the bright, cheerful manner of a 
man who never worries himself with cares or anxieties. To our 
great delight, he invites us to pay him a visit; and we look 
forward with pleasure to becoming the guest of so charming a 
companion. What do we find on arriving at his hospitable 
mansion? Where is our lively friend? In his place we find an 
anxious, careworn, irritable creature, whose looks sadly belie him 
when he assures us of his pleasure at seeing us. When we speak 
to him he seems preoccupied, and in the middle of one of our best 
stories he gets up to ring the bell. He is apparently always 
listening for some unexpected sound, and he looks restlessly 
hither and thither. If he sits down, he jumps up again imme- 
diately, and goes to a table to write a letter; he stands with his 
back to. the fireplace, and he frowns and yawns. He spends much 
of his time in looking out of the window and poking the fire, 
in replacing armchairs or books that have been removed by 
ruthless guests, or in shutting the doors. Every now and then 
he looks anxiously at his watch, and he is much given to 
consulting Bradshaw. It seems difficult to believe that this can 
be the jovial companion whose society we enjoyed so much when he 
met us in the character of a fellow-guest. Nor do the good things 
he provides for us come up to the anticipations which we had 
formed on the strength of his criticisms of those of other people. 
His shooting, his horses, his dinners, and his cellar could not vie 
with those to which he had taken exception when we met him on 
the former occasion; and although he had then so good-naturedly 
pointed out to our common host the deficiencies of his establish- 
ment, he now seems to be always nervously watching for the least 
symptoms of disapproval in his own guests. If towards the end 
of a long day’s shooting we are tired, and propose going home 
before the rest of the party, he is evidently annoyed, and observes 
that it is not his fault if his coverts do not contain enough game. 
to satisfy us. If we leave half a glass of wine unfinished, he says 
he is afraid we “ don’t like that sherry.” In the stables he tells. 
us that he sees we “ are looking at that horse's hock, but he is per- 
fectly sound on it.” He seems ready to tale offence on the most 
absurd pretexts, and if we merely remark that it rains, he angrily 
says that he has done all in his power to please us, but that he 
really cannot be expected to be responsible for the weather. 
When one of our fellow-guests goes away our host’s remarks are 
not particularly flattering. He describes his departed guest as 
“ one of those sort of fellows who go away and break up a party 
on some trumpery excuse, and spoil the whole thing”; and yet he 
+ says he is very glad the man is gone, because he is such an in- 
fernally bad shot. ‘The cad only cares to stay with a duke ora 
marquess, and he is a conceited ass.” This does not augur well 
for the character he may give us when our own time of departure 
shall have arrived. 

There are men, again, who are very calm and very wise in 
the houses of others, and perhaps also in public aifairs, but 
who are distressingly nervous and fidgety at howe. They 
are always imagining that some one must have missed a 
train, that the riding party has mistaken its way, that it is 
freezing when we intend to hunt, or that it is thawiog when 
a skating party has been arranged. ‘They fancy there is a 
nasty draught, and are sure some outside door must be open, 
or they perceive a smell from the kitchen on the stairease, 
They are perpetually apologizing for something, and torment us 
by inquiring whether we are too hot or too cold. If we propose 
a particular walk, they are sure the distance will be too far for 
us; if we take a moderate stroil, they are afraid we have not had 
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exercise enough. They press us to ride if we want to walk; they 

us to try the nicest but lightest of guns when we assure 
them that we never shoot; and they implore us to partake of 
viands which we know will disagree with us. They ask all sorts 
of questions about our journey when we leave them, prognosticate 
that we shall miss a train at Reading, Crewe, or Rugby, and 
land us at their own stations half an hour before the trains 
start. 


Another host who is far removed from perfection is the man 
who insists upon showing you all his goods and chattels. He 
seems to labour under the mistaken impression that you want to 
make a general inventory of all his effects. You have hardly 
arrived at his house before he asks whether you would not 
like to go out, and you will then be marched off to the kitchen- 
garden. Now we specially resent being invariably taken 
to see the anchergueies at every house we stay at. After 
being dragged through the hot-houses, vineries, ferneries, peach- 
houses, cucumber and melon pits, in temperatures so variable that 
they might have given Samson himself an attack of influenza, 
you will be taken to the stables, where the history of every horse 
will be too faithfully related. You will then be shown the saddle- 
room, and all the carriages, if there is yet sufficient light. 
But what cannot be done to-day is certain to be done to-morrow 
or the next day; and you may safely caleulate upon being shown 
every dog in the kennels, every cow, bull, bullock, and steer, 
every pig, and every head of poultry on the home farm, before 
your visit comes to an end. You will have to endure the dairy, 
the carpenter's shop, the steam-saw, and the gasometer; not to 
speak of the ordeal of going carefully through all the pictures, hear- 
ing who are the painters, where they came from, and what they cost. 
If, however, the inventory-taking host is a bore, a still more disagree- 
able entertainer is the time-table-making host. This troublesome 
creature deliberately draws up a list of duties for his guests, which 
they are bound to perform punctually under pain of his severest 
displeasure. They are told that prayers will be read at 9 A.M., and 
that breakfast will be ready at a quarter past. They will please 
to be prepared for walking at 11 sharp. Luncheon will be ready 
at 1.30 punctually, some stress being laid on that alarming adverb. 
The carriages will be at the door at five minutes to three—this 
evidently means “ If = are more than five minutes late, you will 
never be forgiven.” ‘There will be billiards and whist at 5.30 P.M., 
and so on. 

. A very different man is the host who leaves his guests entirely 
to their own devices. A host of this kind generally has a manag- 
ing wife, who invites the guests, arranges the entertainments, and 
settles everything about the establishment without consulting or 
troubling her husband in any way. Hosts of this description are 
usually either students, politicians, or men with some professional 
occupation. When they receive you, their welcome is 4 warm one, 
all the more hearty because your arrival was unexpected on their 
part, for they probably had no idea that you had been invited to 
their houses. They are more like guests than hosts in their own 
homes, and when they find leisure to leave their private dens and 
associate with their guests, they are generally very agreeable. 
Moreover, they are perfectly at ease, having nothing whatever to 
do with the worries and cares of household arrangements. During 
the greater part of the day, and sometimes during part of the 
night, they are working hard; so, when they mix with their 
guests, they come for recreation and amusement. Most people must 
have enjoyed pleasant visits at the houses of such men as these, 
but in cases of this sort a great deal depends upon the hostess. 
There are certain things which are not always quite what they 
should be when the entire management of a large establishment 
is confided to a lady; and when the party is a small one, the 
o~ are apt to become a little weary of entertaining themselves. 

here is also this to be said, that when the master of a house 
gives his guests their liberty, the mistress is likely to seize the 
opportunity of enslaving them; and, if the yoke of a host is occa- 
sionally burdensome, the yoke of a hostess is often galling. 

It may be objected that we have only dwelt on the less satis- 
factory side of British hospitality. It must certainly not be sup- 
— that we are inclined to undervalue the hospitality of 

glish country gentlemen. It would be difficult to over-estimate 
the kindness, the unselfishness, or the geniality of many British 
hosts, nor is it a grateful task to enjoy people’s hospitality while 
you criticize their idiosyncrasies; but the student of human nature 
can scarcely fail to observe that hosts offer a large and interesting 
field for the pursuit of his investigations. 


THE LONDON WATER COMPANIES. 


A® attack by Sir Edmund Beckett may or may not do serious 

harm, but it always leaves a bruise behind it. The oppo- 
nents of Sir Richard Cross’s bargain with the London Water 
Companies were the victims on Tuesday of an array of figures 
which came down like so many sledge-hammers. In this case, at 
all events, Sir Edmund Beckett is proof against all the common- 
places about advocacy. His zeal for the Water Companies is as 
great as though he had been one of their directors as well as one 
of their counsel. His position is that the ratepayers of London 
have suffered immensely by the rejection of Sir Richard Cross’s 
agreements with the Companies, since the only prospect before them 
is that of having to make similar agreements hereafter upon very 
much harder terms. By the original agreements, the maximum an- 


nuity to the Companies was to be reached in 1892. As things 
stand, this maximum value will become the actual present value 
of their dividends at a very much earlier date, and “we 
shall then have to add ever so much more for the then "nw 
value and the annually increasing increase of income at a kind of 
compound interest.” The only advice that Sir Edmund Beckett 
has to give to the London ratepayers is to agree with their adver- 
sary quickly, The idea of getting water from a new source and 
distributing it by competing machinery “ is known to every person 
of experience in these things to deserve no other designation than 
insanity.” The two legal chances on which some people rely—a 
declaration by the Courts that the Companies which have not paid 
Io per cent. on their capital have no right to back dividends, and 
a declaration that the Companies are not entitled to charge on the 
gross annual value of the house—are neither of them worth six- 
pence. If the ratepayers wish to have the property of the Com- 
panies transferred to some public body at a reasonable price or 
within a reasonable time, they must press the Government to 
devise some Bill which the Companies will accept. 

We shall not attempt to follow Sir Edmund Beckett into 
the figures by which he professes to demonstrate the reasonable- 
ness of Sir Richard Cross’s agreements. His position is that 
the sum to be paid to the Companies is arrived at by the 
simple process of capitalizing their existing incomes; so that, 
if by the next periodical valuation the rates coming in to the 
Companies enable them to pay their shareholders 50 per eent., 50 
per cent. would be the income on which the purchase-money 
ought to be calculated. If this is true, and if to get water from 
any other source than the Thames is altogether impossible, Sir 
Edmund Beckett has proved his point. But before this is con- 
ceded it would be expedient to have some other authority than his 
in favour of both statements. Sir William Harcourt’s Committee 
did not go far enough into the question. It set itself to pick holes 
in the figures given in the agreements rather than to investigate 
the grounds on which the agreements themselves were based. 
Thus, of the three points upon which Parliament and the public 
need to be informed, it dealt with but one, and that in some ways 
the least important. Apparently Sir Edmund Beckett himself does 
not contend that Parliament has pledged itself never to consent to 
any scheme for providing London with water from some source 
other than the Thames. What we understand him to say is that the 
Companies have bought the right of taking water from the Thames 
and distributing it over London, and that this right cannot justly 
be taken from them except by the ordinary process of a sale by 
the Companies and a purchase by Parliament, acting as the repre- 
sentatives of the ratepayers, on the basis of a capitalization of 
their actual income at the time. This argument would go for 
nothing, therefore, if one of two things could be established— 
that there is no scientific or financial impossibility in supplying 
London with water not taken from the Thames, or that the 
purchase-money of the Companies’ property ought not to be 
calculated in the simple fashion adopted by Sir Edmund Beckett. 
If either of these positions could be made good, there would be 
no need to go into the question whether the capital value of the 
existing incomes had been rightly estimated by Sir Richard Cross. 
That is a point which would only become iwportant in the event 
of both contentions breaking down. 

Neither petition seems to us as incapable of proof as Sir 
Edmund Beckett assumes it to be. Why should it be so much 
more impossible to bring water from a distance to London 
than it is to bring water from a distance to other great 
towns? As Sir Edmund Beckett implies that no one but a 
madman would ask this question, it must be supposed « that 
the reasons which make the thing impossible are very obvious ; 
still they have not commended themselves as conclusive to all 
engineers, and they altogether escaped the Royal Commission of 
1868. It is not wonderful, therefore, if the ratepayers of London 
may be no better informed on this point; and until they are so 
they cannot be expected to realize the necessity of at once buying 
up the rights and the machinery of the existing Companies. Why, 
again, should a permission to take water from the Thames and to 
distribute it through pipes over London be only withdrawn by 
Parliament on the terms of giving the holders of it, not merely 
the money they have laid out in availing themselves of this per- 
mission, but the capitalized value of whatever income they may 
happen to be earning at the time when it is desired to make 
some other arrangement? A Water Company, for example, 
spends a million of money in the original construction of its 
plant, and another million in repairs and extensions. By 
and by the Government thinks that the districts served by 
this Company can be better provided with water in some 
other way. It is plainly just that it should repay the share- 
holders the money they have laid out on the faith of the per- 
mission originally given them, and accordingly the Government 
proposes to buy the shares at par. The shareholders reply that 
they are now making 20 per cent. on their original capital, and they 
contend that the Government is bound to pay them whatever 
capital sum will enable them to draw the same income from an- 
other investment. -Would it be sheer robbery in Parliament to 
overrule this plea, to repay them the capital actually sunk in the 
concern, and to bid them be thankful that they have been able to 
employ it so profitably up to this time? Sir Edmund Beckett 
maintains that it would be, and we do not at all say that he is 
wrong. All that we say is that it is not so clearly po: | universally 
understood to be robbery as to make any further exposition of the 
argument unnecessary. It is evident that, if Sir Edmund Beckett's 
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doctrine is the true one, Parliament has been culpably careless 
in not making better terms for the public when dealing 
with these private associations. Supposing that the law de- 
clared that, if a landowner let a farm to a tenant and the 
tenant found a mine on it, the landlord should not be entitled to 
resume the farm excepton payment to the tenant of the estimated 
value of the mine, it might be a very proper law to make; but a 
trustee would be very much to blame who did not contract him- 
self out of its provisions. In the same way, if Parliament is under 
an obligation to pay to the London Water Companies the capital- 
ized value of their present and prospective incomes whenever it 
wishes to make oe arrangements for supplying London with 
water, that obligation ought undoubtedly to be discharged. But the 
ratepayers have a right to look for a more authoritative declaration 
of their liability than can be conveyed in a letter from Sir Edmund 
Beckett to the Times. 

What really seems tobe wanted, therefore, i3 a reference of these 
t-vo questions to asmall Royal Commission. There would be no need 
ior this Commission to take further evidence, except upon points 
on which they found themselves left in uncertainty without it. 
All that would be requisite would be that the documents already 
in existence which bear upon the question should be referred to 
them, and that upon the case, as thus laid before them, tloy 
should pronounce judgment. In the proceedings of the various Com- 
missions and Committees which have dealt with the water supply 
of London there must be ample materials for forming an opinion 
on the question whether it is really impossible to bring water 
from a purer source than the Thames, and to deliver it in London 
at a price not exceeding that which is, or soon will be, charged by 
the Companies for Thames water. In the Acts of Parliament in- 
corporating the Companies, and in the recorded cases in which 
similar issues have been raised in courts of justice, there must be 
ample materials for forming an opinion whether the shares of 
such undertakings, when bought by the State, should be taken 
over at par or at the price which they commanded in the market 
when first the purchase was mooted. When a competent Royal 
Commission had come to a definite conclusion upon these two 
points, there would be no further difficulty in deciding what terms 
should be offered to the London Water Companies, 


THE REVENUE RETURNS. 


5 ig Revenue Returns for the quarter and the nine months 
ended with the last day of the old year are hardly as satis- 
factory as might have been expected from the result of the first 
six months of the financial year, and from the length of time that 
trade has been improving. 1t will be recollected that the improve- 
ment in trade began in the autumn of 1879, and consequently has 
now gone on steadily, although slowly, for over two years anda 
quarter. It might have been thought that the revenue receipts 
would at length have begun to aflord unmistakable evidence 
of this improvement; but we cannot say that they do so. It is, 
however, a well-ascertained fact that changes in the condition of 
trade, whether for the better or the worse, are slow in making 
themselves felt in the receipts of revenue. When the Beaconstield 
Administration acceded to power, Sir S. Northcote used to be 
warned April after April that depression had succeeded to infla- 
tion, and that he must be prepared for a decreasing revenue. But, 
in spite of those warnings, the receipts went on growing for a con- 
siderable time ; and now, as we have just said, although recovery 
has»not only set in, but has continued for a considerable time, 
there is no return of the old elasticity in the revenue. The 
explanation, of course, is that people do not at once adapt them- 
selves to the changed economic circumstances. When, for example, 
commercial prosperity begins to lessen, manufacturers hope that it 
is only for a little while, and that good times will quickly return, 
and consequently they are unwilling to dismiss any of their work- 
people, or in any way to deprive themselves of the means of trans- 
acting business on the large scale to which they have become 
accustomed. Besides, they are under contracts which they have 
to complete, and they are properly reluctant to deprive any of 
their workpeople of their means of livelihood. When, on the other 
hand, depression is passing away, employers are not quick to believe 
that prosperity is once morereturning. They donot wish, therefore, 
to increase their expenditure; and, even when additional orders 
compel them to take on additional hands, they do not raise wages. 
It is not until the rise of wages has become general and consider- 
able that the consuming power of the masses greatly augments. 
And workpeople themselves, like their employers, do not at once 
believe that the bad times are at anend. ‘They have had a sharp 
lesson, and are not so lavish in their expenditure as in very good 
times. They have, moreover, no doubt, to take furniture and 
clothes out of pawn; they have in fact to repurchase many 
household conveniences which the bad times compelled them to 
part with. But, when good times have lasted for a couple of 
years, when employment is abundant, and wages rise, they 
gradually forget the lessons of adversity, and indulge in a more 
open-handed expenditure. We have not yet reached the period 
in the improvement of trade at which a marked rise in wages 
takes place. In some trades there has already been an increase of 
wages, but it has not been very considerable ; while in other trades 
there has béen no increase at all. There is a still more material 
cause to account for the slightness of the increase in the consuming 
power of the people. We refer, of course, to the long-continued 


agricultural distress. Neither landowners, nor farmers, nor agri- 
cultural labourers are in a —— to spend as they used 
and the poverty of the landed interest necessarily tells upon the 
revenue receipts. 

At first sight the actual returns of the revenue hardly bear 
out the remarks we have been making. The receipts for 
the nine months ended on Saturday last show an increase of 
2,640,891/. compared with the corresponding period of the year 
before ; while the quarter ended on that day shows an increase 
of 1,379,896/. compared with the corresponding quarter of the 
year before. In other words, the three months ended with the last 
day of the old year show an increase of somewhat more than half 
of the total increase of the nine months; or, to put it somewhat 
differently, the increase in the three months is greater than the 
increase in the preceding six months; while, as: we have said, 
the increase of the whole nine months is very large. Taken by 
themselves, these facts seem highly satisfactory. They show a 
very considerable increase upon tue year before, which itself gave 
an increase upon the year preceding that; and they show compara- 
tively a still greater increase for the last three months of the 
nine, That is to say, they seem to show that the rate of increase, 
considerable as it was for the nine months, was accelerated as the 
nine months were drawing to aclose; and, consequently, they 
seem to give reason to infer that the growth of the revenue, large 
-in itself, is becoming larger as the financial year advances. But 
when we look a little more closely into the details of the returns we 
find that the facts are not so satisfactory as they thus appear at first 
sight. ‘The whole increase of the three months ended with Satur- 
day last is, in fact, considerably less than the increase during the 
same period of a single item—that of Excise. If we were to take 
away the Excise, we should have a decrease for the quarter on all 
the other items of the revenue. For the nine months, if we 
deduct the Excise, there is an increase, though not a very large 
one, which is so far satisfactory ; but for the last three months 
of the year, as we have already said, there is actually a de- 
crease. Further, the increase under the head of Excise is due 
to particular causes which in no way give evidence of aug 
mented consuming power on the part of the population. It 
will be remembered that in the Supplementary Budget intro- 
duced by Mr. Gladstone shortly after his return to power, he 
substituted a Beer-tax for the Malt duty, and in so doing, of course, 
he was obliged, when the change actually took place, to allow a 
drawback to the maltsters who had paid the duty. The drawback 
proved to be much larger than he had anticipated. In his Budget 
statement he estimated the drawbacks at no more than 950,000l., 
but in the event they proved to be as much as 1,312,000/. This 
year, of course, there are no such drawbacks, and, as a matter of 
course, there ought to be a large increase. The increase under 
the head of Excise for the three months is 1,512,000/., while, as 
we have said, the drawbacks in the corresponding quarter of 
last year were 1,312,000/, Consequently the real increase in 
the Excise is only 200,000/7, It is also to be borne in mind 
that in his Budget last April Mr. Gladstone made some small 
modifications in the Beer-tax which were estimated to yield ad- 
ditional revenue. Therefore we are compelled to conclude that 
the large increase in the Excise receipts proves nothing as to im- 
provement in trade. These increased receipts show, unquestion- 
ably, that the Beer-tax is turning out as profitably as My. 
Gladstone expected it to do; but so far we have no reason to 
suppose that it gives evidence of increased consuming power on 
the part of the people. In fact, the changes made in the Excise 
revenue last year render all comparison valueless as regards this 
item. We cannot say that it does or does not prove anything, 
and we shall have to wait until the Beer-tax has been in opera- 
tion for some years before we can base any opinion upon its yield. 

If we can infer nothing from the yield of Excise, we fear that 
it must be admitted that the Customs revenue is not very satisfac- 
tory. For the nine months ended with Saturday last the Customs 
duties show an increase of 110,000/.; but for the three months 
ended on that day they show a decrease of 146,000/.; in other 
words, the increase of over a quarter of a million in the first half 
of the current financial year has been reduced during the last three 
months by 146,ooo/. At this rate the whole increase will have dis- 
appeared by the end of March. This is not a very satisfactory 
result. It seems to show that the consumption of dutiable arti- 
cles has fallen off since the beginning of October, and con- 
sequently that the promise of the first six months of the financial 

ear will not be fulfilled; which suggests that the improvement 
in trade has as yet barely touched the great mass of the 
people. Chancellors of the Exchequer are in the habit of 
telling us that we should lump the Excise and the Customs 
together, and judge not by each separately, but by both 
combined. For example, spirits are liable both to Customs 
and Excise duties, and therefore it is quite possible that there 
might be a falling off in the consumption of spirits taxed under 
one head, and a larger increase in the consumption taxed under 
the other. It may be that this year we ought to lump the 
two items of taxation together, and that if we did so it would be 
seen that there is a large increase in the consumption of dutiable 
and excisable articles taken together. Unfortunately, as we 
have pointed out above, it is impossible for outsiders to say 
whether this is so or not. When Mr. Gladstone next April comes 
to give us the result of the whole financial year, he will have it in 
his power to explain whether there has or has not been such in- 
crease in the consumption of these articles; but for the reasons 
we have given, it is impossible for any one not having access tu 
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official sources of information to say whether the increase under 
the head of Excise is due to increased consumption or to the 
mere substitution of one tax for another. 

Coming in the next place to the Stamp duties, we find an in- 
crease for the nine months of 307,000/., and for the three months 
of 82,0001. Here, again, it will be observed, thé growth in the 
last quarter is not at the rate of that in the first half of the 
financial year. Still the growth for the nine months is satis- 
factory. In his Budget last April, Mr. Gladstone made alterations 
in the Probate and Legacy Duties from which he estimated an 
increased receipt of 390,000/. Of this increased receipt, it will 
be seen that he has already obtained 307,000/. ; and it may reason- 
ably be expected that in the quarter upon which we have now entered 
he will obtain the balance and probably something more. Still, even 
so, there is no considerable growth; there is merely a fulfilment 
of Mr. Gladstone’s estimate ; and this is the more remarkable because 
the year which has just come to an end has been signalized by great 
speculative activity upon the Stock Exchange. This speculation 
might reasonably have been expected to yield a large increase in 
the Stamp duties. But it is not to be forgotten that the revenue 
from stamps varies greatly according as the mortality of very rich 
people is great or small. If a few very rich men were to die 
about the same time, the Stamp duties would be largely increased ; 
whereas, if there were to be few deaths of very rich people, there 
might be an actual falling off. We cannot say, therefore, that the 
comparatively stationary yield of the Stamp duties is at all un- 
favourable evidence as to the improvement of trade. Passing next 
to the Land-tax and House duty, we find for the nine months an 
increase of 5,000/, and for the three months a decrease of 5,000/, In 
this item again we see there is less productiveness in the last quarter 
than in the preceding half-year. Property and Income-tax for the 
nine months gives an increase of 418,000. ; but for the last quarter 
there isa decrease of 42,000/. The increase for the whole nine 
months is fairly satisfactory. Probably most of the arrears 
standing over from the last financial year had been got in by the end 
of September, and the receipts since then have been at the reduced 
rate of fivepence in the pound. If this be so, it would be natural 
to expect a falling off in the receipts during the past three months. 
So far, with the exception of the Excise, the returns have not been 
very satisfactory. Although for the nine months there has 
been a fairly good increase, during the last three months there has 
been a falling off which does ‘not bode well for the future. 
But we now come to two items which are satisfactory from 
every point of view—we refer to the Post Office and the Telegraph 
service. The Post Office shows an increase for the nine months 
of 175,000/., and for the three months of 63,0001. Here it will 
be seen that the increase in the last three months is at a slightly 
higher rate than in the first six. ‘The Telegraph service shows an 
increase for the nine months of 30,000/., and for the three months 
of 5,000/. The Post Office and the Telegraph service are fairly 
indicative of the condition of trade; and these results, therefore, 
must be ed as very satisfactory. The last three items of 
the returns in no way indicate the condition of the people. A 
falling off in Crown Lands of 5,000/. for the quarter, and 20,0001. 
for the nine months, may indeed be attributed to the agricultural 
depression; but Interest on Advances and Miscellanecus tell us 
nothing. Last year there was a large repayment of loans made 
to local authorities ; and, as the loans to the local authorities are 
not now increasing at the rate they did a few years ago, it is 
not surprising to find that the interest is less than at this time 
last year; while the Miscellaneous revenue is so heterogeneous in 
its nature that it is impossible to say what an increase or decrease 
in it implies. Altogether, then, the returns leave us in a state of 
suspense. The result for the past three months—if we except the 
Excise, the Post Office, and the Telegraph service—would seem 
to indicate that the improvement in the condition of the people 
promised in the first half of the financial year has not been quite 
realized. On the other hand, the great increase in Excise, and 
the more moderate incréase in the Post Office and the Telegraph 
service, are, in themselves, very satisfactory. We have, therefore, 
to wait for some time longer before we can quite decide whether 
the improvement in trade has yet reached the masses of the 
people, and the returns for the three mouths now begun will 
consequently be of special interest. 


THE WATTS EXHIBITION AT THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


sige collected exhibition of Mr, Watts’s work forms a worthy 

tribute to a long and distinguished career. Perhaps no 
other living representative of the English school so well deserves 
this exceptional honour; none, certainly, could so triumphantly 
endure the severe test which such an experiment implies. There 
is, indeed, scarcely any criticism so searching as that which con- 
fronts an artist in the presence of his own work. It would be 
easy to cite numerous instances of painters who have long out- 
lived the impulse that gave vitality and interest to their earlier 
efforts, or in whose style there has come, at some period of their 
career, such a complete and radical change that the collected record 
of their labours misses the charm of consistency. Others, again, 
there are endowed with a talent too limited in its range to escape 
the reproach of monotonous repetition. But Mr. Watts belongs to 
neither of these classes. He has laboured throughout a long life 
in constant devotion to a great ideal, never condescending to sacri- 
fice his own convictions as an artist to any passing iashion in 


ublic taste, and yet always eager, with the modesty of a true 
student, to : and en: ch the original impressions of his 
youth. The display of his life’s labour is therefore wanting 
neither in coherence nor variety. In its steadfastness of purpose it 
affords a splendid example to his younger contemporaries, and 
in the excellence of actual achievement it will serve to confirm in 

meral esteem the respect with which his talents have always. 
os held by the more serious members of his own profession. 

The secret of Mr. Watts’s peculiar success is to be found in the. 
association of certain artistic qualities which are sometimes 
assumed to be inconsistent. A 68 attachment to abstract 
ideas has been curiously blended in his case with the keenest. 
delight in individual character, so that he has at no time lost his. 
hold upon the sympathies of his generation. Portrait-painting is 
a branch of art which many painters are led to adopt rather by 
force of circumstance than by any strong inclination; and the 
work that they produce in this kind bears for that reason the 
marks of perfunctory performance. But Mr. Watts has, on the 
contrary, carried to the practice of portraiture the same high 
sense of style and the same imaginative insight that he is wont 
to employ in the rendering of poetical ideas. His portraits 
thus acquire an artistic interest which is independent of any 
merit of mere resemblance, and they possess besides, in virtue 
of the subjects of which they treat, a lasting historical 
value. It is not rash to predict that the series of like- 
nesses of the most eminent of his contemporaries which are 
now collected in the Grosvenor Gallery will be treasured by 
future generations as among the most valuable legacies of our 
time, and the question naturally arises whether some effort 
should not at once be made to secure for the National Portrait 
Gallery some of the more remarkable of these examples. It 
is clearly with deliberate purpose that Mr. Watts has, through 
a long series of years, devoted so much of his time to this parti- 
cular labour, and the result proves beyond dispute that he has 
rightly gauged his own fitness for so difficult a task. If his repu- 
tation had no other support than his portraits, he would still 
deserve to rank among the very greatest artists in our English 
school. Ata time me the triumphs of mere technical dexterity 
are so rudely forced upon public attention, it is well to remind our- 
selves that portraiture in the hands of a man of genius acquires a 
higher function than is implied in the skilful imitation of physical 
facts of texture, colour, and surface. The faces that Mr. Watts 
has undertaken to reproduce have demanded for their right render- 
ing a measure of intellectual insight and sympathy which is far 
rarer than even the highest gilts of manipulative skill. The 
noble qualities that are to be found in these works will, 
indeed, scarcely be appreciated ye those who seek only 
for startling effects of illusion. . Watts is constantly 
reproached with an imperfect mastery of his material by 
those who do not perceive the restraint which a great artist 
deliberately sets to the exercise of the imitative faculty. 
For it cannot be too clearly asserted that portrait-painting of the 
worthiest kind is no mere question of realism, Each individual face 
has its own story to tell, and for the adequate presentment of the 
intellectual qualities, of which it is the index, there is need of 
the same controlled and cultivated taste that goes to the expression 
of monumental design. It would be impossible within our present 
limits to do complete justice to these numerous specimens of Mr. 
Watts’s art, but one or two examples may be taken from the mass 
as illustrating his extraordinary grasp of the most varied and 
diverse forms of character. Let us compare, for instance, the two 
male portraits which hang in the central panel of the large room. 
No two heads could well afford a more striking contrast of cha- 
racter and temperament than those of Lord Lawrence and Mr. 
Burne Jones, and yet it would be hard to say which has appealed 
with the greater force to the sympathies of the painter. He has 
missed nothing of the strength of the one or of the delicacy and 
yefinement of the other. In each case the technical method of 
the artist seems to have spontaneously attuned itself to its sub- 
ject, so that the spectator feels what is only possible in the presence 
of the very highest examples of portraiture, that the artist has gone 
out of himself to re-create the character of his sitter. A contrast 
scarcely less instructive is offered in the strangely different faces 
of John Stuart Mill and Carlyle, or again in the heads of the Bishop 
of Ripon and Dr. Martineau. The exhibition of several of Mr. 
Watts’s earlier essays in portraiture allows us to note how steadily 
throughout the whole of his career his artistic resources have been 
strengthened and enriched. The full-length figure of Lady Somers, 
executed many years ago, will not com in taste and style with 
the portrait of Mrs. Wyndham that hangs in the large room. The 
later work, with its added grace of design and more sumptuous 
display of colour, serves to show how much has been gained even 
in the rendering of reality by a lifelong devotion to the highest 
efforts of imaginative design. 

In turning to Mr. Watts’s inventive work, it is interesting to 
note how little he has been influenced by any of the movements 
in art, which have exercised so powerful an effect upon many of 
his contemporaries. In this respect, the collection offers a curious 
contrast to the smaller assemblage of Mr. Millais’s paintings, lately 
exhibited by the Fine Art Society. The younger painter's work 
bore clearly the traces of every successive change and fluctuation 
of artistic taste. There were the youthful essays of a poetical 
tendency manifestly inspired by companionship with men of a 
more distinct imaginative gift. ‘Then came at a later period 


pictures of sentiment and incident, executed in response to a 
lastly, there was the Mr. Millai 
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popular demand; and, 
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the present day, whose energies are almost exclusively employed 
in the practice of portrait. Mr. Watts’s career, on the contrary, 
shows none of these curious transformations of style. Before 
that awakening of artistic taste which goes under the name of 
the pre-Raffaellite movement had made itself felt in England, he 
was already at work upon the same order of ideas that stiil 
occupy his thoughts ; an} throughout his career, as this collection 
amply proves, he has never swerved from his first allegiance. The 
group of children’s portraits hung on the staircase, which is the 
earliest dated picture in the collection, allows us to see what 
English art was at the time when Mr. Watts first appeared before 
the public ; and the large design for the Westminster competition 
also preserves some suggestion of the conventional methods of 
monumental painting which had survived from the days of Barry. 
And yet, when we compare this youthful essay with the work 
of a man like Haydon, we shall detect at once the stamp of a 
higher refinement and a more earnest conviction. Mr, Watts 
was already beginning to assert his own individuality; and 
when, two years later, he produced “ Life's Illusions,” it is 
-— to perceive how much he had profited by his sojourn in 
Italy and his constant study of the great masters of the past. 
This picture, exhibited at the Royal Academy in the year 
1849, is certainly a work of remarkable beauty and power. 
In the admirable quality of its flesh-painting, and in sim- 
plicity and breadth of technical method, it still holds its own 
even with the best of the painter's later achievements. It seems 
now almost impossible to believe that it was twenty years from 
the date of this picture before Mr. Watts’s talent was officially 
recognized by the Royal Academy. About the same time, or a 
little later, was produced the large symbolical design of “ Time 
and Oblivion ” (60), lent by Lord Somers, and in these two exam- 
ples may be discovered the first emphatic declaration of Mr. Watts's 
artistic creed. The products of his later years are marked by the 
same persistent endeavour to give form and life to the embodi- 
ment of these abstract intellectual ideas, and it affords perhaps 
the highest tribute to Mr. Watts’s inherent artistic sense, that 
so far from developing as he advanced any tendency towards 
extravagance or display, each succeeding experiment is marked 
by increased refinement and modesty of style. It is in this 

ct, more perhaps than in any other, that his life’s work 
offers such a worthy example to the artists of our time. He 
preserves to the last the unassuming attitude of true studentship, 
never at any time allowing his artistic practice to degenerate. 
into a pretentious assumption of mustery ; but, on the contrary, 
always searching for new elements of beauty. It would, of course, 
be misleading to suggest that all of these adventures in the 
highest range of artistic invention have an equal value. On the 
contrary, it may be said without injustice that no painter is less 
secure of absolute completeness and perfection. In many in- 
stances where he has laboured with the highest aim the result is 
disappointing and unfortunate ; but an artist to be judged fairly 
must be taken at his best, and at his best Mr. Watts is not easily 
surpassed. Such designs as “ Endymion” (48), “ Paolo and 
Francesca” (51), and “ Daphne” (73), are enough in themselves 
to vindicate the strength and sincerity of Mr. Watts’s gilts, and 
the impressive composition of “ Love and Death” (135), which in 
its present form has only recently issued from his studio, serves 
as welcome testimony to the enduring vitality of his powers, 
These several examples we have mentioned are typical of the 
different moods of the painter's mind. The first is an instance 
of perhaps the rarest of all forms of artistic power, that of com- 
pressing the beauty and charm of a poetical legend into “ the 
one sentence” which, as Sir Joshua Reynolds justly observed, is 
all that art has to utter. The “Paolo and Francesca” depends 
for its fascination upon qualities of another order. Without 
undetvaluing the formal beauty of the design, it may never- 
theless be said that its chief attraction lies in the successful ex- 


ression of human passion. The sentiment of a love that has” 


n tried by earthly suffering and is now redeemed by death 
could scarcely be presented with greater intensity and refinement 
of realization, and we may measure Mr. Waits’s triumph in this 
respect by comparing his picture with earlier versions of the same 
subject. In the “ Daphne ” more than in either of the works already 
mentioned, Mr. Watts has chosen to depend upon qualities of pure 
beauty. ‘There is no definite phase of emotion to be rendered, and 
the of the legend, though sufficiently suggested, is not 
insisted on. In its essence the picture is a study of female form, 
endowed with more than human dignity and grace, and yet in- 
stinct with human tenderness and feeling. It brings into play all 
the painter's science and perception, and as a piece of delicate and 
yet vigorous modelling it claims comparison with sculpture. The 
“Love and Death ” may in some ways be regarded as Mr. Watts’s 
masterpiece, for it presents these different phases of his art in a 
single image. It is remarkable in design, and impressive in the 
dramatic strength of its sentiment, while at the same time it 
illustrates the highest principles of the painter’s style in the choice 
of form and in disposition of colour. 


THE THEATRES. 


NEW and curious chapter has been added to the “ Calamities 
and Quarrels of Authors” by the production last week at the 
St. James's Theatre of “ The re, & new and original play in 
three acts, written by Mr. A. W. Pinero.” The plot of the play is, 


briefly and baldly put, this :—The Squire is a lady known to her 
friends and tenants as Miss Kate Verity. She is, however, secretly 
married to Lieutenant Thorndyke. Gilbert Hythe, her bailiff, is 
desperately in love with her, and at theend of the tirst act agrees 
to her friendly recommendation that he had better leave the place. 
In the second act, which passes in “The Squire’s” sitting-room 
after nightfall, she learns that Lieutenant Thorndyke has a 
former wife living, and a scene between her and Thorndyke is 
interrupted by Gilbert bursting into the room gun in hand. Ile 
peste out with truth that Thorndyke has no business to be in the 

ouse at that time of night, unless he has a husband’s right to be 
there. As Kate has just learnt that he has no such right, things 
are somewhat at a deadlock; but the curtain comes down upon 
Kate’s exclaiming that Thorndyke is the father of her unborn 
child. In the third act we have “The Squire” taking leave of her 
tenants, at the Harvest Home feast. She means to go away in 
order to hide from them the shame which has come upon her trom 
no fault of her own. Gilbert, meanwhile, has learnt the truth, 
and is full of devotion and of sympathy both for her and for 
Thorndyke—who, we may observe, is certainly not worthy of 
it. Matters are complicated by Christiana Haggerston, a gipsy 
servant of Kate’s, who, moved apparently by no stronger motive 
than jealousy of a new servant, and anger at the dismissal 
from the farm of her own idle and worthless brother, appears to 
denounce Kate to the assembled villagers and farm-labourers, 
but is confronted by the Rev. Paul Dormer, parson of the 
parish, who also knows the true state of affairs. While he 
is speaking, news arrives of the death of Thorndyke’s wife, 
and he ends his address by announcing the coming wedding 
of Thorndyke and Kate, and his departure with her to join his 
regiment in India. There is an underplot of a love atiair between 
Felicity Gunuion, the servant of whom Christiana is jealous, and 
a sergeant in Thorndyke’s regiment ; and two quaintly humorous 
rustics, Gunnion, a toothless old man, and Robjohns,a gawky 
young man, serve to give a constant rural flavour to the whole 
thing. We have purposely given as brief a sketch as possible of 
what is an tindoubtedly telling play. But from this sketch alone 
it may be tolerably evident that there was nothing surprising in 
the fact that most of the critics who were present on the first 
night of the play’s being performed were struck by the resem- 
blance of the piece to Mr. Hardy’s well-known novel, Far from 
the Madding Crowd. 

We way now go on to give some account of what followed. 
On Monday last there appeared in the Zimes and in the 
Daily News letters from Mr. Hardy and from Mr. Comyns 
Carr. Mr. Hardy wrote from Wimborne ~—“ My attention has 
been drawn to the play entitled Zhe Squire, now just produced at 
the St. James's Theatre, by a somewhat general declaration on the 
part of the daily press that the play isan unacknowledged adapta- 
tion of my novel, Far from the Madding Crowd.” Mr, Hardy 
went on to inform the readers of the 7%mes that the managers of 
the theatre had had in their hands.a play of his own based ou the 
novel, 

I had long been impressed with the notion that the central idea of the 
story—a woman ruling a farm and marrying a soldier secretly, while un- 
selfishly beloved through evil and through gvod report by her shepherd or 
bailiff—afforded a promising theme for the stage. 1 accordingly dramatized 
the story, and read the play to Mr. Comyns Carr, the art critic, who kindly 
improved it, and offered the play to the theatre above mentioned. I sug- 
gested to him that the rank of the personages should be raised, particularly 
that Sergeant Troy should appear as a lieutenant, and that in this case the 
names should be changed ; and he told me that the suggestion was duly 
reported to the theatre. Moreover, a gipsy, who does not exist in the 
novel, was introduced into our play, and | see that a gipsy figures in The 
Squire. 1 then learnt that the play was verbally accepted and would soon 
appear; then, that it was rejected. Silence ensued, till The Squire is pro- 
claimed by many observers as in substance mine. My drama is now 
rendered useless, tor it is obviously not worth while for a manager to risk 
producing a piece if the whole gist of it is already to be seen by the public 
at another theatre. 

We may here pause to mention the fact, stated in a subsequent 
letter by Mr. Comyns Carr, that a London manager who had 
actually accepted his and Mr. Hardy’s play wrote to say “ The 
resemblance between your play and Zhe Squire is so strong that 
it would be madness for me now to produce it.” In his first letter 
of Monday last in the Daily News Mr. Comyns Carr, dwelling 
upon the injustice to authors resulting from the present law of 
copyright, stated some facts not given in Mr. Hardy’s letter— 
which facts it may be convenient to quote presently as re- 
stated in a later letter—and suggested that Mr. Pinero might be 
affected with a “sort of literary somnambulism, which compels 
him to trespass unconsciously on other men’s domains.” On the 
same day Mr. Pinero wrote to give his 

most emphatic denial to the statement that my play, The Squire, is founded 
upon, or was in any way suggested by, Mr. ‘Thomas Hardy’s novel called 
Far from the Madding Crowd. My play originated, long before I had 
opened a book of Mr. Hardy’s, in a memorandum which I have now before 
me in my note-book. This is the memorandum :—* The notion of a young 
couple secretly married. The heroine amongst those who respect and love 
her. The fury of a rejected lover, who believes her to be a guilty woman. 
‘Iwo men face to face at night-time. Qy. Kill the first wife ? ” 

Mr. Pinero then explained that when the opportunity came for 
following up this idea, he beat about for a locality for his dramatic 
action, and, in attempting to illustrate rustic life, adopted a plan 
which he had previously adopted in a little play called Hester's. 
Mystery, in which the chief character was a woman farmer and 
the scene a farm :— 

It was not till long after Hester’s Mystery had been.produced, and when. 
the notion of The Squire was thoroughly in my head, and after I had 
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hinted the echeme to Mr. Hare, that I read Mr. Hardy’s charming books 
Far from the Mudding Crowd and The Trumpet Major. 


This letter was followed on Tuesday by one from Messrs. Hare 
and Kendal, who gave a “ most unqualified denial ” to the sugges- 
tion that they had made any use of the play submitted to them by 
Mr. Oomyns Carr, and “emphatically denied” that they had 
ever accepted this play :— 


We also as emphatically deny that Mr. Pinero’s writing a play, in which 
the critics perceive a resemblance to Mr. Hardy’s novel, arose from any 
hint, suggestion, or act of ours; it was entirely and purely a coincidence. 
.... Upon perceiving, to our regret, that there was some resemblance in 
the play of The Squire to the general character of Mr. Hardy’s novel, we 
at once asked Mr. Pinero whether he was indebted to it. He strongly repu- 
diated the idea, and assured us that his work was original. On the face 
of this we submit that we were fully justified in accepting his play, in spite 
of the misconstruction which we felt might, owing to the strange coin- 
cidences of the case, await us. 


It was certainly courageous of Messrs. Hare and Kendal to pro- 
ceed as they have done, notwithstanding their perception of the 
strong coincidences and their expectation of misconstruction. Their 
letter was answered by the following one from Mr. Comyns Carr 


on Wednesday :— 


Sir,—I must ask you to let me say a few words in reply to the letter of 
Messrs. Hare and Kendal ; and as Mr. Hardy’s action in this matter has 
been from first to last through me, I am in a position to answer for him as 
well as for myself. These gentlemen, it will be observed, most emphatically 
deny that the play prepared by Mr. Hardy and myself was ever accepted 
by the management of the St. James’s Theatre. In this, as I have already 
explained, they are technically right. The play was accepted not by 
Messrs. Hare and Kendal, but by Mr. Hare. Subject to the approval of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, he undertook to pre it at the St. James’s 
Theatre, and not only so, but I subsequently learned from Mr. Hare’s own 
lips the true reasons which finally caused its rejection, reasons which, if 
the painful necessity should arise, I am prep: publicly to state and to 
prove. The strict accuracy of what I now assert is, I think, sufficiently 
confirmed by the following passage in a letter from Mr, Hare, dated the 
11th November, 1880. “ Let me express to you my regret,’’ he writes, * if 
my strong feeling expressed to you in favour of the play should have 
caused your disappointment, but you see I am now not entirely my own 
master, and must to some extent he guided by the feelings of my partners.” 
These words, I think, need no comment. 

As regards the so-called “ coincidence ” between Mr. Pinero’s play and 
Mr. Hardy’s novel, there is something more serious to be said. In a letter 
written to me on the morning after the production of The Squire—a letter, 
it should be said, not provoked by me, but extorted from Mr. Hare by the 
a that had been made in the morning papers—there occurs the 
following sentence :—“ When Pinero read me the play some few weeks ago, 
in the presence of the Kendals, I heard it for the first time, and was struck 
by the resemblance between the tone of the play and the story, so much so 
that I point blank asked Mr. Pinero if he had read Far from the Madding 
Crowd. He said he had never read a line of it.” Now Mr. Pinero’s own 
account of the matter is something quite different. He tells us that the 
notion of his play was entirely original, and he naively produces a memo- 
randum from his pocket-book, so that we may judge for ourselves exactly 
how far the originality extended ; that when he had settled this notion in 
his own mind, he hinted the scheme to Mr. Hare; and that it was only 
when he had got so far that he read Mr. Hardy’s novel. For what 
reason, or at whose suggestion, he turned to the study of Mr. Hardy’s 
work at this particular juncture, I do not pretend to say. I am more con- 
cerned now to point out that from these different accounts, taken together, 
the following facts are clearly established :—( 2) That if Mr. Hare 
is to be believed, when the original scheme the play was first 
communicated to him, it can have borne no sort of resemblance to 
Mr. Hardy's story ; (2)—That when the play was afterwards completed 


and read to the mg this resemblance had become so marked that both }. 


Mr. Hare and Mr. Kendal were struck with surprise; and (3) that be- 
tween these two dates Mr. Pinero, by his own confession, had read Far 
from the Madding Crowd.” From these facts, which I am content to take 


on the authority of Mr. Hare and Mr. Pinero, your readers can draw their } 


own inferences. That Mr. Pinero does not appreciate the force of his own 
memorandum is at least perfectly clear; for so far as structure and 
characterization go the memorandum, plus the novel, is The Squire. Mr. 
Pinero’s dialogue is, as far as I know, all his own, and if he had made bold 
enough to borrow again from Mr, Hardy, he would, I think, have vastly 
improved his play. 

e word in conclusion. The last sentence in the letter of Messrs. Hare 
and Kendal might perhaps lead the public to believe that the resemblance 
between our play and Mr. Pinero’s was comparatively slight. Upon this 
point my own judgment would scarcely be of value, but the following 
sentence from the letter of a London manager who had proposed to present 
our piece next season is, I think, conclusive. “'The resemblance,” he 
writes, “between your play and The me is so strong that it would be 
madness for me now to produce it. I had hoped to bring it out here, as I firmly 
believed in its chances of success.”—i am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. Comyns Carr. 


Mr. Pinero replied to this that he fancied Mr. Hare, in his com- 


munication to Mr. Carr, had mixed up two occasions, and further 
informed Mr. Carr, 


in answer to his Fact No. x, that when I originally imparted my plan to Mr. 
Hare, my story, locality, and situations were as they now are. As to Fact 
No. 3, I read Mr. Hardy’s two novels, with many others of various authors, 
for no earthly reason but that, if one reads only: good fiction, one must 
arrive at books written by Thomas Hardy. . . . My central idea—a loving 
couple believing themselves to be man:and wife, the woman in the desperate 
condition of my Kate Verity, sundered —— no absolute fault on either 
side, and turning from each other voluntarily-from a strict sense of duty— 
is like nothing in Mr. Hardy’s book. 


It cannot but be thought unfortunate that this central idea should 
have been surrounded with so much that is like things in Mr. 
Hardy’s book, as it cannot but seem rash of Messrs. Hare and 
Kendal to have produced Mr. Pinero’s play without putting them- 
selves in any communication with Mr. Comyns Carr or Mr. Hardy. 
For the present, at least, there is little more to be said of the story, 
we Sl ly one of the very oddest that have lately been 


The play which has been the cause of all this agitation is, as 
we have said, undoubtedly a telling piece, Bren 9 it has some 


curious faults. Not least amongst these is the supposition that 
Gilbert Hythe, bailiff to Miss Verity, who is the representative of 
a long line of squires, should venture to speak to her of his love, 
and that she should listen to him without indignant reproof. 
Equally odd is the fact of Kate’s employing a gipsy woman as a 
confidential se#yant, and enduring from her an insolence which 
has no bounds. Nor is there any reason, beyond the too 
obvious fact that it helps a particular situation, for a farm bailiff 
constantly carrying a gun about with him. Another fault is the 
introduction of a local reporter, who has nothing to do with the 
action of the piece, and who is only brought in in order to appear 
hopelessly drunk in the last act. Again, it is not within common 
knowledge that lieutenants in the army are in the habit of ad- 
dressing clergymen as “parson,” or are themselves habitually 
addressed with the prefix “ Lieutenant.” As regards the acting of 
the play, Mrs. Kendal has fine opportunities, of which she makes 
peed use, although at the end of the second act her method seems 
far too plainly artificial, Mr. Kendal’s performance is marred by 
an odd air of constraint, which may be due to a desire to convey 
the idea of a soldierly bearing. Mr. Hare has been seen to better 
advantage than he is in the part of the clergyman. Mr. Mackintosh 
gives a wholly admirable study of the toothless old man, Gunnion, 
avoiding indistinctness with marked success; and Mr. Wenman 
shows considerable power as Gilbert Hythe. 

Mr. Irving's revival at the Lyceum of The Two Roses is marked 
by all that the taste and care to which his audiences are accus- 
tomed can do; but it is not certain that the very richness of its 
setting does not make the play seem more rather than less jejune 
and unreal. It is, however, a pleasure to see Mr. Irving again as 
Digby Grant. In completeness of conception and execution he 
has never surpassed in any other part his performance of this. 
Increased experience has added to the skill with which a mass of 
carefully thought out detail combines to produce a strikingly 
true and marked effect. Miss Emery and Miss Matthews play 
well as the two girls; Mr, Terriss makes an agreeable figure of 
Jack Wyatt; Mr. Howe is, of course, pe as old 
lawyer; and Mr. David James displays true and unexaggerated 
humour as “Our Mr. Jenkins.” Mr. Alexander gives a pleasant 
rendering of Caleb Deecie, but unluckily misses the humour of the 
 raig The play is preceded by The Captain of the Watch, in which 

. Terriss acts the principal part with much ease and vivacity. 

At the Haymarket the performance of and ion—soon 
to come to an end—has improved in various ways. Miss 
Cavendish and Mr. Conway play with more ease and with more 
fire than before; Mr. Pinero has improved his very humorous 
sketch of the fop Cevennes; and Mr, Cecil has put more strength 
into his Desmarets. Mr. Brookfield takes Mr. Bancroft’s place as 
Fouché, and gives to the part the ring of melodrama which it 
wants. He marked capitally the change from the mock Abbé, 
with his false smoothness, to the real Fouché, severe and un- 
scrupulous; and he showed throughout the performance a force 
and breadth of style which from any former opportunities he has 
had could only have been suspected. 


REVIEWS. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE VEGA.* 


F Baron Nordenskiéld had been a less fortunate and skilled 
navigator, he would have had a more thrilling account to give 

of his adventures in the frozen seas. If he enjoyed but 
a trifle more luck, he would have done what no man is ever known 
to have done before—would have sailed from:the North Sea round 
Asia into the Pacific, without let or hindrance, almost as easily as 
he might have crossed the Atlantic. The accidental delay of a 
few hours, however, caused his vessel, the Vega, to be beset by ice, 
when she was just on the point of reaching warmer waters, 
and thus Baron Nordenskiéld was kept for a winter in a sunless 
region. His book, as we have said, does not hold the reader's 
attention by stories of hairbreadth ‘scapes, but in every other 
respect it is one of the most valuable and interesting records of dis- 


‘covery that ever were made. Thereis, indeed, so much information 


of so many varied kinds in these two volumes that one critic can 
scarcely reviewsit single-handed. Baron Nordenskiéld seems to be 
equally learned in the history of old Arctic explorations (which 
he condenses with much skill), in every branch of natural history, 
and in the science of man himself, and of his life under Arctic 
conditions. About all these varied matters he writes in a clear 
and simple style, which would interest a specialist in themes 
and topics not his own, and which is especially attractive and 
instructive to the omnivorous “general reader.” That student 
finds himself gliding insensibly from tales of the daring and the 
perils of old heroes of the sea—Willoughby, Barentz, and the rest— 
to accounts of the sea-beasts that roam in the half-frozen waters, 
of the shell-fish and creatures of obscure life that haunt the Arctic 
depths, of the changes of things testified to by the record of the | 
rocks, and of the habits and religion of men who live for half the 

year in the dark. These graver matters are lightened by descrip- 
tions of the existence of frost-bound mariners, their amusements . 
and Christmas festivities. Thus the critic of Baron Nordenskidld — 


* The Vi of the Vega round Asia and Europe. By A. E. Nordenskisld ~ 
Leslie, London: Macmillan & Co. 
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has an embarrassing choice of topics, for no single review can deal 
with all which are presented in this book. As we must make our 
choice, we prefer chiefly to dwell on the human interest of the life 
and religion of Polar men—Samoyeds and Eskimo, and Chukches. 
But it is first necessury to give a brief sketch of the voyage of the 
Vega and its purpose. 

n 1877, Baron Nordenskiéld, who had twice already visited the 
Northern Asiatic seas, presented to the King of Sweden and 
Norway a sort of sketch of his designs. He wished, for scientific 
and practical reasons, to investigate the part of the Polar Sea 
lying east of the mouth of the Yenisej. This was a region unex- 
plored and untouched. “Indeed the whole of the immense 
expanse of ocean which stretches over go degrees of longitude 
from the mouth of the Yeuisej past Cape Chelyuskin—the Pro- 
montorium Tabin of the old geographers—has, if we except voyages 
in large or small boats along the coast, never yet been ploughed by 
the keel of any vessel, and never seen the funnel of a steamer.” It 
was in the attempt to open a communication by sea between 
Europe and those regions that Sir Hugh Willoughby and his men 
lost their lives by cold while wintering on the Kola peninsula. 
The scientific value of the exploration of any unknown tract 
does not need to be stated. ron Nordenskiéld also thought 
that the voyage would prove “of incalculable practical importance, 
by no means directly as opening a new commercial route, but in- 
directly by the impression which would thereby be communicated 
of the practical utility of a communication by sea between the 

rts of North Scandinavia and the Obi and Yenisei, on the one 

nd, and between the Pacific Ocean and the Lena on the other.” 
As to the commercial future of Siberia, we may quote a kind of 
summary of Baron Nordenskidld’s opinion :— 

At several places the river territories of the Ob and the Yenesej nearly 
reach hands to one another through affluents, which rise so close to each 
other that the two river systems might easily be connected by canals, 
This is also the case with the afiluents of the Yénesej and the Lena, which 
at many places almost meet, and the Lena itself is, according to Latkin’s 
statement, navigable from the village of Kotschuga to the sea. We see 
from this how extraordinarily advantageous is the natural system of 
interior communication which Siberia possesses, and at the same time that 
a communication by sea between this country and the rest of the world is 
= only by the Arctic Ocean. It is on this that the enormous 

portance of the navigation of the Siberian Polar Sea depends. If this 
can be brought about, Siberia, with an inconsiderable expenditure in 
making canals, will not only become one of the most fortunate countries of 
the globe in respect of the possivility of the cheap transport of goods, but 


the old proposal of a north-eastern commercial route to China may even |" 


become a reality. If, on the other hand, navigation on the Polar Sea be 
not brought about, Siberia will still long remain what it is at present—a 
land rich in raw materials, but poor in all that is required for the con- 
venience and comfort with which the civilised man in our days can with 
difficulty dispense. 
The Vega left the harbour of Karlskrona on the 22nd June, 1878. 
She had a prosperous voyage till she was beset by ice about 
September 28, near the Koljutschin Island, where she remained till 
July 18, 1879. All Baron Nordenskiéld’'s account of her equipment 
will prove most serviceable to future Arctic explorers. Here let 
us observe that that name of fear, lime-juice, is far from pro- 
minent in the narrative. By an extraordinary and discreditable 
oversight, this book, otherwise so complete, possesses no index. But, 
where we look for lime-juice, we find that Baron Nordenskiéld 
aks favourably of preserved cloud-berries and rum, “a medi- 
cine seldom refused except by too obstinate abstainers from 
spirituous liquors.” The Vega got free from ice on July 18, 1879, 
and reached Yokohama on September 2, After that her voyage 
was in familiar waters. 

Baron Nordenskidld fills up much of his first volume with an 
abstract of the history of early voyages. From one of these narra- 
tives, that of Gregory Istoma, who sailed from the White Sea to 
Trondhjem in the year 1496, we extract a singular example of 
fetichistic superstition :— : 

After passing this Holy Nose they came to a roc romontory, which 
they had to sail round. After Savion waited here 4 of 
head winds, the skipper said: ‘This rock, which ye see, is called Semes, 
and we shall not get so easily past it if it be not propitiated by some offer- 
ing.” Istoma said that he reproved the skipper for his foolish superstition, 
on which the reprimanded skipper said nothing more. They waited thus 
the fourth day at the place on account of the stormy state of the sea, but 
after that the storm ceased, and the anchor was weighed. When the 
voyage was now continued with a favourable wind, the skipper said: “ You 
laughed at my advice to propitiate the es rock, and considered it a 
foo superstition, but it certainly would have been impossible for us to 
Ret past it, if I had not secretly by night ascended the rock and sacrificed.” 

‘o the inquiry what he had o , the skipper replied: “ I scattered 
oatmeal mixed with butter on the projecting rock which we saw.” 

This kind of religion, so devoutly practised by the skipper, is not 
much in advance of that which still prevails among the contem- 

Samoyeds and Chukches, whose manners Baron Nordenskiéld 
Frequently studied, particularly during his long wintry imprison- 
ment. As this part of his book is = the most novel, and— 
except to naturalists, who will revel in the descriptions of Arctic 
fauna and flora—the most interesting, we intend to examine the 
Baron’s account of Hyperborean religion. When the Vega 
reached Chabarova, where there is a considerable settlement of 
Samoyeds, Baron Nordenskiéld became an anxious inquirer into 
the truth as it is known by the blameless Hyperboreans. Knowing 
that the Samoyeds, like Laban and Rachel, carried idols about 
with them, he, with a perilous; approach to simony, offered to buy 
a few gods. But holders were very firm. An old woman at last 
was persuaded.by his roubles, and produced four gods from an old 
boot. These divinities were miniature native “ Ulsters,” enclosing 
formless dolls, one of which gloried in a copper nose, Another god 


was a stone, hung round with brass plates. The old lady who 
traded in these sacred articles had been baptized, and hence her 
idols were only survivals, and she dealt in them with little 
terror. Upon a sacrificial cairn, like those so common in 
Southern Africa, Baron Nordenskidld found quite an Olympus 
of Samoyed deities. In a circle of reindeer horns on the 
top of the cairn of stones were the sacrificial objects. These were 
bones of bears and deer, and pieces of broken iron. In the centre 
were “the mighty beings to whom all this splendour was offered.” 
The “mighty beings” were simply sticks, very rudely carved at 
the top with the eliigy of a human profile. By way of feeding 
their gods the Samoyeds, instead of offering soma, like our Aryan 
ancestors, till Indra was as drunk as the Cyclops of Euripides, 
daub the mouths of the idols with blood and brandy. Baron 
Nordenskiéld, with an audacity surprising in a mariner, carried off 
some gods. A Russian induced him to mollify the divine resent- 
ment by depositing a few coins on the cairn, But, if his crew had 
known what he had done, they would not have been surprised 
when the Veya was caught in the ice. This was not a very old 
“ested of sacritice, for about thirty years ago a zealous archimandrite 

urued all the gods and desecrated the sacred place. The ancient 
gods had been much larger and finer, as, indeed, is proved by old 
Dutch engravings of Samoyed sacred places. In these pictures 
the gods appear like dolls which would not be considered expensive 
at twopence eaca. Baron Nordenskidld therefore infers that in 
religious matters the Samoyeds are decadent. It would be 
by no means surprising to tind that these poor people have at 
the bottom of their hearts a much more pure and simple theory of 
religion than we can gather from their mode of worship. Thus 
the Bushmen, whose god is a grasshopper, and whose mythology is. 
perhaps the most absurd in the world, have a religious conception 
of a supernatural being which is extremely touching in its childlike 
reverence. Yet in 1556, according to Stephen Burrough, the out- 
ward and visible signs of Samoyed worship were much what they 
are at present. ‘ Some of their idols were an olde sticke with two 
or three notches made with a knife in it.” It is a curious survival 
of Paganism in Christianity that the Siberians place in Christian 
graves, along with articles of food, some rouble notes, that Charon 
may not lack his obolos in paper money. The more savage 
Chukches, among whom the Vega was weatherbound, prefer 
showy soap-boxes to roubles, and tin buttons to gold or silver 
coins, 

The Ohukches are still in the Stone age, and produce fire with 
the fire-drill. Baron Nordenskiéld gives many drawings of their 
weapons, their fetiches, and their little figurines of wood and 
ivory ; also examples of their by no means contemptible skill as 
draughtsmen. He says that the Chukches of the coast are, “as 
far as we could observe, devoid of every conception of higher 
beings.” This has been said of a score of savage races who, on 
more prolonged examination, proved to have deities euvugh, and 
even a rich mythology. If they have no superior beings, whom 
do their Shamans invoke with the Shaman drums, designed on 
p- 24, vol. ii? Baron Nordenskidld unluckily met none of their 
clergy, the Shamans; but he says, on Wrangel’s authority, that in 
1814 the Shamans caused Kotschen, a highly esteemed man, to 
be sacrificed to the spirits, On the shooting of a raven the 
Chukches displayed religious horror, as if they, like the Thlinkeets 
on the other side of Behring’s Straits, reverenced the raven. But 
they did not mind eating the bird, so it could scarcely have been 
a Totem. Chukche graves also prove that the race believes in 
the continuance of the spirit’s existence after death. As draughts- 
men the Chukches, though not bad at designing a reindeer or a 
bear, seem to us inferior to the Paleolithic artists who scratched 
mammoths on the bones found in the caves in the Dordogne, 
As they have little religion, so the Chukches have scarcely any 

overnment, yet they are free from almost any crime or vice, save 

irt, and drink when they can get it. As for the Eskimo on the 
other side of Behring’s Straits, their animistic religion is well 
understood, thanks to Rink, Egede, and other observers. At present 
Baron Nordenskidld found them in the Bone and Stone age, tem- 
pered by breechloaders and revolvers bought from or presented {by 
Americans, Eskimo art is also more advanced than that of the 
Chukches ; and, like the Greeks of Mycenz, like the Australian 
blacks and the Assyrians, they place masks of the dead in their 


ves, 

"ie Nordenskiéld continued his ethnological studies when he 

‘arrived among the J _ H 
ough of 


ere his remarks are necessarily of 
less original value, merit as the record of a trained 
observer. His volumes are equally interesting to the historian of 
Arctic adventure, to the naturalist, and to the anthropologist. His 
book is perhaps better illustrated, in a scientific sense, than any 
other of our time, and is full of matter delightful to every one 
who extends his reading beyond novels and newspapers. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY AND CAROLINE BOWLES.* 


WENTY-FIVE years ago this volume would have been 
greeted with a lively interest, and although public curiosity 
has long been sated with regard to Southey, we expect that it 
will still attract a wide circle of readers. Professor Dowden, than 


* The Correspondence of Robert Southey and Caroline Bowles; to which 
are added Correspondence with Shelley, and Southey’s Dreams. Edited, 
we an Introduction, by Edward Dowden, LL.D. Dublin: University 

ress. 
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whom no man living, except perhaps Sir Henry Taylor, could be 
more fitted to execute the delicate task, has done his work of 
editing with all the tact and taste which can be wished. Southey 
himself not merely expected, but desired, that this correspondence 
should be ultimately given to the world, and in 1829 referred to it 
very frankly in a letter to Caroline Bowles. “I shall not be un- 
willing,” he said, “to think that when time has consecrated both 
our memories (which it will do) this correspondence may see the 
light. Our memories, dear Caroline, last longer than in the hearts 
of those we love.” It is probable, however, that he expected for 
his friend, as certainly he did for himself, a brighter and livelier 
immortality than fate has chosen to supply. In 1829 Southey 
was Poet Laureate of pr oe and in the very front row 
of the shining galaxy of bards; in 1881 his glory, instead 
of growing, has shrunk to the very modest proportions of a 
second or even a third-rate star in that glittering firma- 
ment. And Caroline Bowles, whom he had just made famous, 
has sunk into such complete oblivion as to be, even to omnivorous 
literary students, very little more than a shadowy second wife to 
Southey. Professor Dowden’s book will certainly revive her 
memory, and it is in every way worthy of revival. It does not, 
indeed, shed any new light upon the character or career of 
Southey—no new light was needed there—but it gives a charming 
miniature study of one of those rare women of sympathetic nature 
who interest us so much as the satellites of genius. Caroline 
Bowles demands half our attention in this book, and the other 
half is claimed by the singular relations between Southey and 
Shelley which are now for the first time revealed. 

In May 1818 Southey received, in an unknown handwriting, 
from Buckland, near Lymington, one of those trembling and en- 
thusiastic epistles of mingled adoration and appeal which it was 
not in his nature to resist, Never was there a man so ready to 
patronize talent, if only talent would preserve a perfectly humble 
and demure aspect towards himself. In his curious arrogance 
Southey demanded, but of course usually demanded in vain, 
homage from all the men of his generation ; he solaced himself by 
accepting it from boys and women, from Henry Kirke White and 
Caroline Bowles; and to suppliants on their knees he never re- 
fused an affable touch of the sceptre. Theletter in this instance 
touched his susceptibilities more closely than usual. The writer 
addressed him, “startled at my own temerity,” with a most 
reverential hope that he might be induced to glance at the 
manuscript, “ the contents of which I searcely venture to dignify 
with the title of a poem,” and to say whether he thought she could 
induce any publisher to buy it. The writer drew a piteous, but 
very modest and unaffected, picture of her poverty ; and Southey 
not merely answered her promptly and kindly, but offered her 
MS. to Murray, with a recommendation. This aspiring poetess 
was Miss Caroline Bowles, at that time an orphan in her 
thirty-tirst or thirty-second year. Twenty-one years after this, as 
every one knows, Southey married this lady as his second wife; 
and the letters before us chronicle the chief events in their lives 
between 1818 and 1839. 

Caroline Anne Bowles was born at Lymington on the 6th of 
December, 1786, or 1787; her exact year of birth she could 
never determine. W. Lisle Bowles, of the Sonnets, denied her 
relationship be‘ore she was famous, and asserted it afterwards; 
but Carolive herself never accepted him as a kinsman. She had 
French blood in her veins, a great deal of Gallic gaiety and 
malice in her disposition, and an hereditary nervousness that 
amounted almost to melancholy madness at periodical times. Her 
father bought Buckland Cottage—where she lived till she married 
Southey—when she was quite a little girl; and Mr. Dowden 

ives a charming description, supplied from one of her auto- 
feoueils poems, of her life as a child in this old-fashioned 
flowery retreat. She was engaged very early in life to an 
officer, but broke off relations with him in deference to her 
mother's wishes; whether this step was demanded on serious 
grounds does not appear, but the event changed Caroline 
from a bright and mirthful girl to a melancholy woman. The 
death of her mother in 1816 left her entirely desolate, in the 
charge of an old French bonne. <A year later she lost the greater 
part of her patrimony through the fraud of a guardian, and it was 
the fear of losing Buckland that nerved her to write that first 
letter to Southey. This marked the nadir of her fortunes, for an 
adopted son of her father’s,a magnificent nabob of whose very 
existence she was scarcely aware, turned up suddenly and over- 
whelmed her with generous offers. He had become excessively 
rich, while acknowledging that to her family he owed his first 
start in life; Caroline, therefore, did not scruple to accept from 
him enough to enable her to live on in her cottage at Buckland. 
This was far from meeting the views of Mr. Bruce, the nabob, and 
as he could not persuade her to accept a fortune, he rained upon her 
gifts of an embarrassing rarity and value, such as “a splendid 
white ass of the Desert, whose feet are as swift as the whirlwind, 
and whose bray may be heard three miles off,” or a gigantic 
adjutant-bird, a stroke of whose beak would have been sufficient to 
kill Caroline on the spot. 

The poem, refused by Murray, was accepted by Longman, and 
appeared anonymously in 1820 under the title of Ai/en Fitzarthur. 
Iu June of the same year the friends met face to face for the first 
time. Two years later she essayed publicity again with a more 
successful volume, The Widow's Tale, and other Poems, and in 
1823 Southey suggested that conjoint romance of Robin Hood 
“‘ written in common by R. S. and CO. A. B.,” which never reached 
completion, but which remains the sole literary fact generally 


remembered regarding Caroline Bowles. The latter received the 
proposition with an overwhelming sense of diffidence, which pre- 
sently gave way to gratitude and ambition; but she found herself 
quite unable to manage the broken rhymeless verse of Thalaba, 
over which her eminent coadjutor possessed a dreadful kind of 
mastery. But while this poem dragged its slow length along, 
Caroline was busy on her own account. She published a little 
collection of prose and verse called Solitary Hours, and a volume 
of stories and essays, Chapters on Churchyard, in 1829. A volume 
of ballads directed against the abuses of factory life, Tales of the 
Factories, made its appearance in 1833, and in 1836 she published 
an autobiographical poem in blank verse called The Birthday 
which is the best of her writings according to Mr. Dowden, 
except one or two vigorous pieces in rhymed heroics which she 
appended to the fragment of Robin Hood in 1847, long after 
Southey’s death. In the meantime the cloud had gathered around 
that over-worked brain, and after the loss of his first wife he was 
no longer in mental health. In 1839, Caroline Bowles sealed the 
friendship of twenty years by consenting to share with him the 
dark remainder of his days, an act which called forth from Landor 
the ejaculation “ Saint and Martyr.” 

With this prelude we must leave our readers to enjoy the corre- 
spondence leisurely for themselves, Southey’s letters are amusing 
and characteristic in their unwieldy arrogance. To tho adoring 
Caroline he loved to boast of his prowess as a destroyer and 
avenger, crushing Byron “ rather with a sense of strength than 
anger,” supposing that Miss Jewsbury “ finds it now much more 
difficult to excuse herself than I do now to excuse her,’ and 
actually daring to speak of Shelley as “a dead dog.” From these 
unseemly exhibitions of egotism iu a robust person of talent, we 
may be glad to turn to the letters of Caroline, who comes out as. 
much the better letter-writer of the two. Her epistles are full of 
fun and pathetic fancy, mingled in a very pretty, gracious style, 
and always charming when she does not think it needful to imitate 
Southey’s bass in a spiteful little treble of her own. Of pure 
critical wrongheadedness the volume is simply full, but the modern 
reader can aflord to be merely amused at it. There is one point, 
however, on which it is necessary that we should comment, and 
that is the relations existing between Southey and that pure- 
minded man and great poet whom he afterwards thought it in 
good taste to call “a dead dog.” We therefore turn to the 
appendix, in which a very valuable correspondence between Shelley 
and Southey is printed for the first time. 

In March 1816 Shelley sent a copy of Alastor, then newly 
published, to Southey, with a charming note to this effect :— 

I cannot refrain from presenting you with a little poem, the product of 
a few serene hours of the last beautiful autumn. I shall never forget the 
pleasure which I derived from your conversation, or the kindness with 
which I was received in your hospitable circle during the short period of 
my stay in Cumberland some years ago. ‘The disappointment of some 
— hopes, and subsequent misfortunes of a heavier nature, are all thag 

can plead as my excuse tor neglecting to write to you, as I had promised, 
from Ireland. The true weight of this apology you cannot know. Let it 
be sufficient that, regarding you with ad uiration as a poet, and with 
respect as a man, I send you, as an intimation of those sentiments, my first 
serious attempt to interest the best feelings of the human heart, believing 
that you have so much general charity as to forget, like me, how widely in 
moral and political opinions we disagree, and to attribate that difference 
to better motives than the multitude are disposed to allege as the cause of 
di-sent from their institutions. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Percy B. Sue 

To this becoming letter Southey vouchsafed no reply, and the 
correspondence dropped for four years. But in June 1820, 

ielding to the pressure of friends, Shelley wrote a letter to 
Scutear from Pisa, begging him to affirm that he was not 
the author of a disgraceful attack on Shelley which had ai 
peared in the Quarterly Review, and which report sina 
attributed to Southey. The younger poet’s letter is not only 
dignified, it is extremely kind and forbearing. “I confess,” he 
says, “I see such strong internal evidence against the charge, 
without reference to what I think I know of the generous sensi- 
bility of your character, that had my own conviction only been 
concerned, I should never have troubled you to deny.” To 
attribute “ generous sensibility” to Southey in dealing with a 
contemporary of real genius may now provoke a smile, but the 
assumption was at least courteous and becoming. There can be 
little doubt that, if Southey did not inspire the article in question, 
he had thoroughly enjoyed it; but he wrote to deny his author- 
ship of it, which he could truthfully do, and then launched into 
an invective of so rude and intolerant a character that it is hardly 
possible to read it without anger. He has no desire to be troubled 
any more with “ productions so monstrous in their kind and so 
omer in their tendency” as Sheliey’s poems, Prometheus 

nbound being the work that has, apparently, provoked this in- 
telligent criticism. And the great man actually goes on to 
complain that Shelley treated him with want of proper respect 
in having argued with him eight years before on a point 
upon which Southey must have known better, because he was 
so much older. To this tirade Shelley responds with ex- 
traordinary moderation and good temper, and speaks of his own 
life as “spent in the impassioned pursuit of virtue.” To this 
Southey makes a very lengthy and not quite so insolent rejoinder, 
but brutal enough to have exposed him to nal chastisement 
in those days and to heavy damages for libel in our own. To this 
letter Shelley, of course, could not reply, except that he gave 
vent to his feelings in a poetical fragment, which is here printed 
for the first time from a manuscript deciphered by Mr. 
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Garnett ; this piece is no addition to the stores of Shelley's poetry, 
for it scarcely contains a line that is worthy of him; but it shows 
the tolerant and pitying spirit in which, wounded as he was, he 
could remember what was excellent in his opponent. But neither 
silence nor death could extinguish Southey’s rancorous bigotry ; 
and, as we have seen, Shelley was “ that wretched man” with an 
“accursed history ” in 1822, a “ miserable and guilty man” in 1824, 
and a mere “ dead dog” to Southey for the rest of his days among 
the living. He little imagined how soon the whirligig of time 
would bring about its revenges. 


TAYLER’S THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS IN INDIA.* 


_ civilian who has served nearly forty years during an 
eventful time in India, and in provinces extending to the 
Himalayas on the one side and the Bay of Bengal on the other, 
ought to be able to turn out something which his countrymen 
may read with profit and pleasure. There must be incidents of 
travel and toil; facts illustrative of native life elicited in judicial 
trials and settlements of the Revenue; disclosures of qualities 
which in Hindus and Mohammedans range from the most un- 
swerving fidelity to the blackest treachery and ingratitude ; super- 
stitions, anecdotes, notices of caste disputes, and of the unexpected 
working of legislative measures in a direction totally different 
from that intended by their founders; and, in short, a hundred 
other details throwing a certain light on many of those political 
problems which the members of the civil and military services are 
called on to solve. When these opportunities have been enjoyed 
by a man who seems always to have had both his pen and his 
pencil in his hand, we expect something interesting, if not abso- 
lutely new. We regret to say that this autobiography is a dis- 
appointing and an ill-advised publication. We are told, in a short 

reface, that the author was more than once in danger of his life, 
but the same fact may be aseerted unhesitatingly of any public 
servant who, through the years 1857-8, lived in the Upper Pro- 
vinces, in Behar, and in some districts of Bengal. The leading 
facts of the author's history may be very shortly told. He 
went out to India in 1829, during the administration of 
Lord William Bentinck, from whom and from Lady William 
he appears to have received no small amount of kindness and 
consideration. He commenced his career in the Province of 
Orissa, then, as now, peopled by a race wanting the acuteness of 
the Bengali and the physique of the inhabitants of Hindostan, 
but still distinguished by qualities more attractive than either. 
He was transferred in succession to the stations of Burdwan, 
Midnapore, and Kishnagur, all more or less favoured and favourite 
localities; and, when he had passed through the grades of 
Assistant, of Magistrate, of Resumption officer, and of Judge, the 
appointment of Postmaster-General enabled him to make tours of 
inspection all over the Lower Provinces, and to spend his time 
pleasantly now under canvas, now at Darjeeling, now at some 
station in Behar, and now in the social life of Calcutta. 

Written by a gentleman who appears to have been perpetually 
writing, and who has carefully kept copies of official documents of 
all sorts, this volume is remarkable for a great number of in- 
accuracies. We repeat that from one who has held important 
offices, and who repeatedly insinuates that only ungenerous treat- 
ment and official jealousy prevented him from rising still higher 
in the service, we have a positive right to look for strict accuracy 
of statement in names, titles, and dignities. But Mr. Tayler again 
aud again rides roughshod over language, nomenclature, chro- 
nology, and that revered publication, the official Gazette. 
Baleswara, corrupted into Balasore, signifies “the lord of 
strength ” rather than the “ young lord.” Kishnagur, the head- 
quarters of the district of Nuddea, is just sixty miles from Cal- 
cutta, and not twenty or thirty, as its quondam magistrate puts 
it, Milton did not write of the Indian fig-tree as “ branching so 
broad along,” but “broad and long.” Two elderly civilians are 
spoken of as having been judges of the High Court at Calcutta 
many years before that excellent tribunal was called into 
existence by the clear-sighted statesmanship of the present Lord 
Halifax, The court referred to by Mr. Tayler is the old Sudder 
Court, which, after flourishing for seventy years as a hotbed of 
noxious traditions, and a Court of Criminal Appeal that only con- 
founded and territied conscientious subordinate judges and peace- 
able subjects, was happily extinguished in the year 1862. To 
compensate for this mistake, a civilian judge of H.M.’s High 
Court, who has recently retired after a long and honourable 
service, dating from its very commencement, is described as a 
judge of the Sudder Court. A well-known officer of Engineers, 
superintending the Grand Trunk Road at the time when the author 
met him, is called, first lieutenant and then captain in the same page. 
Another gentleman has an e at the end of his name at one place 
and drops it at another. Sir John Lefroy is decorated by Mr. 
Tayler with the Knight-Commandership of the Star of India. He 
is, in truth, a distinguished engineer who has governed the 
Bermudas and Tasmania, and is a O.B, anda K.O.M.G. The officer 
now at the head of the Irish Constabulary has a y inserted in his 
name, though his own signature to one of Mr. pon portraits of 
him shows an # instead of ay. The late Lord Hurdinge is said to 


* Thirty-eight Years in India, from Jugganath to the Himalayan Mountains, 
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have left Calcutta for Umballa “early in 1845.” That Governor- 
General left for the Sutlej and the first Sikh war ]:te in that year, 
having remained in Calcutta all through the hot season and the 
greater part of the rains. On the arrival of the Sikh guns at 
Calcutta, regiments are said to have marched past the Deputy 
Governor in “ single file,” an operation which would take half a 
day. By companies or double companies is doubtless meant. 
Lastly, in the author’s geography the Ganges or Poddha is spoken 
of as the same with the Megna. This is not quite correct; the 
Poddha and the Megna discharge themselves into the Bay of 
Bengal by channels perfectly distinct, or at least they are quite 
separate as far as the island of Dukhin Shahbazpore. 

But there are graver faults in this autobiography than mere 
errors and slips. Taroughout the whole of the five hundred pages 
there recur dark hints and insinuations as to the conduct of divers 
high officials. Mr. Tayler is made a scapegoat for the offences of 
others. Some mysterious persons had a positive distaste for the 
fine arts, and passed their time in devising cunning excuses 
for not promoting Mr. Tayler to high honour. Music, 
for which the author had no turn, was unfairly made the 
passport to honourable posts, ‘There are allusions to the “ Bengal 
clique,” and notices of the careers of other remarkable civilians 
whose merits had been ignored and their just rights denied 
them by the wicked but paramount influence of this same dark 
fraternity. Now, without going into the merits of the various 
official squabbles into which Mr. Tayler plunged, whether by light- 
headedness or pugnacity or some mere error of judgment, we have 
first to remark that there never was a Government under which a 
man of real ability or good character, or both combined, is so 
certain to rise in some one line or other as the Anglo-Indian 
Government. Some men in India have perhaps attained to more 
conspicuous positions and more splendid rewards than their 
intrinsic merits may have warranted. No man of worth was ever 
finally kept down or frowned down or written down, except by 
his own self. Lord Dalhousie and Lord Canning, whose tenures 
of office correspond to fourteen years of Mr. Tayler’s service, were 
both of them anxious to'seek out and reward merit, were both severe 
occasionally, but generous and high-minded, and quite ready to 
make allowance for mistakes of conduct or incautious writing, if 
only accompanied by earnestness and heartfelt devotion to the 
public cause. In cases of official disgrace, unjust reprimand, 
suspension, or deprivation, there was always in Mr. Tayler’s time 
the appeal to the old Court of Directors, the members of which, 
with an occasional amiable, fireside leaning to their own sons and 
nephews, were much too independent to allow any man who honestly 
tried to do his duty to be unfairly crushed. Mr. Tayler, to do him 
justice, describes his own pursuits and pleasures so unreservedly 
that the impartial reader may be at no loss to discover the reasons 
why he was occasionally passed over in fayour of other men who 
neither handled the paint-brush nor wrote squibs for the papers. 
He tells us that he was afflicted with “an uncontrollable propen- 
sity” to discover “ comical elements ” in almost every event of life. 
Now, comedy in a hot climate has its uses, and no really 
great man, it has been said, was ever without a keen 
sense of what is humorous and ludicrous. But Mr. Tayler 
appears to have sometimes forgotten that there is also a 
serious side to Anglo-Indian existence, and especially to ex- 
istence as a district officer in India, who is the mainspring of 
the official machine. He was always sketching somebody or other. 
Naked children, the adjutant bird, the thievish and impudent 
crow, high and mighty judges who adorned the old Supreme 
Court, friends and relations, and the very prisoners whom he him- 
self was either trying or committing, were successively sketched 
and coloured by this indefatigable artist. We are compelled to say 
that many of the illustrations are very poor. Painting, varied by a 
run after jackals, a cricket-match, or a day in the jungles or 
snipe marshes, is quite in its place as legitimate recreation in 
a climate and country where there is a general dearth of public 
amusements, But Mr. Tayler’s own narrative will satisfactorily 
explain the reasons why he was not nominated, as he wished to 
be, Secretary to the Board of Revenue or Registrar to the old 
Sudder Court. Mr. Tayler gives this latter title correctly ac- 
cording to English spelling. But he had better have kept to the 
old Anglo-Indian official spelling, which was “ Register.” The 
orders of the old Sudder Court were issued and all the correspond- 
ence carried on by one who was a sort of secretary, and was styled 
“the Register” just as if he had been a book. 

But we have another serious charge to bring against the 
author. A gentleman who has served in Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa might surely have something to say about the natives, their 
qualities, the extraordinary mixture of good and evil which render 
them so easy to rule and so difficult to improve or enlighten, the 
whole system of our government, and its moral and social eflects. 
An intelligent observer, such as Mr. Tayler is in some matters, 
could have given us an incident or two or a description of scenery 
stripped of jungly expletives, as we find them so happily told in 
Colonel Sleeman’s Rambles or Bishop Heber’s tour. But on this 
point the volume is almost a complete blank. We have the 
pidgeon-English of the bov-walla, and an adventure of a fat 
office Baboo who was kicked off a pony which he had incautiously 
been persuaded to mount. But there is hardly anything to 
show that the welfare or the improvement of the thousands 
of human beings over whom he had been placed, ever 
was to him a subject of anxiety or care. Then some of 
his notions of judicial form and substance are somewhat peculiar. 
Let us see how he dealt with the rent-free tenures of India, We 
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are reminded correctly that when Lord Cornwallis made his great 
Settlement of the Revenue in 1793, he left untouched a large quan- 
tity of lands held rent-free by the Bengal landholders under divers 
sunnuds, or grantsof exemption given to them by Emperors, Rajas, 
and Nawabs. It was thought that the ordinary machinery of the 
Revenue Courts would be able to investigate all such claims and 
resume such as were held under invalid titles, as soon as the Col- 
leetors of districts had settled down to their work, But the Col- 
lectors in those days had a great deal too much to do, and beyond a 
spasmodic and irregular inquiry or two nothing was done in 
earnest till the year 1828. Then, when all kinds of lands conse- 
crated to Hindu temples, Brahmans, Sudras, Mohammedan saints 
and shrines, had been enjoyed rent-free for five and thirty years 
after the Great Settlement and had repeatedly changed hauds, a 
special machinery of Collectors and Commissioners was created by 
legislation, and the work of inquiry, contirmation, and resumption 
spread as much alarm amongst the Zemindars. of Bengal as the 
Land Court is doing in Treland at this moment Mr. Tayler was 
appointed a Special Deputy-Collector—such was the title—under 
the new law and posted to Burdwan. Here he found that his 
predecessor had le!t a number of resumption suits with every pro- 
cess issued and quite ripe for decision, and had quitted office with- 
out giving judgment. Mr. Tayler gives the number as 750, though 
popular tradition in India has doubtless erred in making the total 
just 1,500. Mr. ‘Tayler “glanced through the whole of these 
cases,” and unhesitatingly, in one day, gave the order cancelling 
the rent-free grants and subjecting the holders to payment of 
revenue. It seems never to have occurred to him that, whatever 
may have been the neglect or indecision of his predecessor who 
had done so much and yet failed to do one. thing more, a new 
Resumption Judge was bound to exercise a judicial mind on each 
case separately and to scrutinise narrowly the validity of each title. 
Theoutery about confiscation and sacrilege that arose when the result 
of that wonderful morning’s work became public seems “absurd” 
and amusing to Mr. Tayler. To impartial readers, not Irish tenants, 
who think tat property should be as sacred as the person, and that 
each separate rent-tree grant should have been dispassionately con- 
sidered by the official who gave the order to resume or to uphold, it 
may seem that Mr. Tayler was wanting in the very first requisites 
of the judicial mind. The most malevolent critic, the most 
vicious of those unseen and spiteful foes whom Mr. Tayler is always 
conjuring up, could never have penned anything more damaging 
to his official reputation than the account of this memorable 
transaction as given by himself after the lapse of more than forty 
years. The appearance at least of judicial calmness was the 
more incumbent as the native community was violently agitated 
on the subject. Owing to the neglect of previous Governments, 
difficulties arose in preserving evidence * validity of title. Some 
evidence had been removed by time; deeds had become damaged 
by insects or climate, or destroyed by fire ; though, to do them 
justice, the holders of such titles were not behindhand in manu- 
facturing documents to support prescription. But privileges in 
the East, as elsewhere, are very soon looke:: on as rights; and it 
so happened that a tremendous controversy was then raging in the 
columns of the English press, and that some very able English 
pens were employed both in denouncing ¢nd in upholding the 
measures of Resumption. All this shovld have taught Mr. 
Tayler caution, But he seems to have looked on his day’s work 
asasort of comedy. It was said of the firs: Lord Ellenborough 
that he would rush through the cause-list like a rhinoceros 
through a plantation of sugar-cane. What is this to an official, 
not a Sub-Commissioner under the Irish Land Act, who 
can knock off cases by the hundred, none of which could by an 

possibility, as in rent suits, turn on the samme point. For eac 

tenure of land there must have been a separate sunnud, though 
be? gas deed possibly may have covered half a dozen plots of 

and. 

Mr. Tayler had far better have given us a few more anecdotes 
like that of the Thug who had served withott detection for many 
years as servant in charge of the children of Dr. Cheke—Mr. 
Tayler yee comically no doubt, in calling him Cheek—and 
who had, like Byron’s cut-throat pirate, shown himself a man of 
excellent manners and tenderness towards his little charges. The 
Record Keeper of the Collectorate of Burdwan was ‘about the 
same time proved to be a member of the same fraternity, and to 
have used his official position to obtain passports for his sub- 
ordinate Thugs, passing them off as decent travellers entitled 
at the hands of the authorities to peculiar consideration. 
We do not deny that there are some amusing stories in these 
pages, though they are often disfigured by flippancy and always 
marked by egotism. A man who has been permitted to see his 
children’s children should not describe himself as “an extensive 
grandfather.” The picture of a young civilian’s life in college or at 
first starting, when there were no very terrible examinations, and 
when travelling, though tedious, was not without recreation and 
excitement, may seem curious to men who are now kept in 
England after they gain their appointments, to attend law courts, 
to study Indian history, and to master the rudiments of two or 
three spoken dialects. We do not wish to underrate the merits 
of any such picture of a time that cannot return. But Mr. Tayler 
promises us a second volume, and even hints at a separate publica- 
tion rding his sick leave at the Cape of Good Hope. The 
dedication in the volume before us, to his wife, is simple and 
natural. In any narrative past, present, or to come, there never 
was « writer who stood more in need of a severe and friendly 
Aristarchus. 


THE DUKE'S SWE&THEART.* 


M R. DOWLING has gone a little too far in this ducal story 
of his. He is well aware that there isa large class of readers 
who like nothing so muchas the noblemen of novelists, [e kuows, 
moreover, that they are no longer satisfied, as they once were, with 
a simple baron or even a viscount. Larls for a long time held 
their ground pretty firmly; but they, somewhile ago, were dis- 
pices by marquesses, who, in their turn, have had to give way to 

ukes. A marquess may do to lead the Conservative party in the 
House of Lords, or the Liberal party in the House of Commons, 
but is scarcely up to the requirements of a circulating library. 
The subscribers, will have dukes; and dukes are accordingly 
forthcoming. But even with them some moderation is needed. 
Hitherto, it had been thought that one of these great men was 
enough both for a novel and a county. Noi so, however, thinks 
Mr. Dowling. Very ducal, indeed, is he bent on isaking his 
story. Ducal is its title, ducal are the two parts into which it is 
divided, and scarcely less ducal are the chapters. Three dukes 
are marched on to the stage, aud three dukes are marched off the 
stage into their ducal graves. Surely there has not been a like 
massacre of the highest rank of the aristocracy since the worst 
days of the Reign of Terror, The Duke's Sweetheart is in itself a 
very taking title. We wish that our author had had a little more 
pity on the last of the dukes in the clesing chapter, and had 
let the dulke’s sweetheart end as the dukes duchess, But 
it was not to be. Mr. Dowling has a great relish for killing 
people of rank ; and, though two of the three great nobles had 
fallen to his rage, he could not bring himself to spare the third, 
The two parts into which the book is divided bear the high- 
sounding titles of the Duke of Long Acre and the Duke of 
Shropshire. Our readers may, with good reason, be astonished 
at finding Long Acre exalted intoa duchy. They will be relieved 
when they learn that it is only a fanciful title given to the hero of 
the story, Charles Augustus Cheyne, a novelist. Those who 
delight in heroes of noble birth will, on the other hand, be no 
less pleased to discover that the owner of the mock title is the 
long-lost heir to the Dukedom of Shropshire; and, like the rest 
of his race, can boast that he is “a duke of the bluest blood, 
owner of Silverview Castle, three other country seats, a palatial 
town house, and an income of three to four hundred thousand a 
year.” From one blot on his family he was happily free. They 
were under-sized and bandy-legged. Le was six feet tall, 
measured fifty inches round the chest, and forty-two round 
the waist, and his legs were as straight as legs need be. His 
hair was of a dull dun colour, and the colour of his eyes no 
one could remember, He could bend a kitchen poker into 
a triangle, and bend it back again into a straight linc. He 
had a wealth of imagination, which he never allowed, we are 
told, to be dominated by facts; and he got his living chietly 
by writing, it would seem, very much the same kind of stories 
as his biographer himself writes. In a few pages we began 
to suspect that there was much more in him thay at first 
sight appeared, and that he was a long-lost somebody’ or other. 
These suspicions were greatly strengthened by the second chapter, 
which bears the title of “A Ducal Carriage.” There we 
make the acquaintance of the seventh Duke of Shropshire. 
He was an elderly man who lived a solitary life. Why he 
avoided society no one could make out. His only son, the Marquess 
of Southwold, was an unmarried man of thirty-eight, and was 
suffering from an incurable disease. He was not likely to have a 
child, so that “ one thing was clear—namely, that all the property 
which had come into the family since the first Duke must go good- 
ness knew whither, for there was absolutely no heir. It was also 
perfectly clear that the title would become extinct.” So said the 
world; but we knew better, for we knew of our hero with his 
forty-two inches round his waist, and his hair of a dull dun colour, 
his wealth of imagination, and his power of bending kitchen pokers. 
Our author himself soon gives us a clue toamystery. ‘The present 
Duke had had a younger brother, who had died unmanied. Dukes’ 
younger brothers never die unmarried, as every subscriber to a 
circulating-library knows, and light is soon thrown upon what was 
at first wrapped in darkness, 

The hero’s friend, an artist, stays in an out of the way hamlet in 
the West of England. . It had, of course, a small inn and a small 
church. The inn was comfortable in all respects, and supplied 
everything of good quality. “Its cider,” we read, “ was what 
capped the climax.” ‘The alliteration is pleasing, even if the 
imagination refuses to picture a cider-capped climax. The church 
stood in a glen by a gaunt stone bridge. Beyond the bridge 
were:some lolty pines “ whose tops made a long sombre arch 
over this stream. Beyond this arch lay a blaze of green light 
and a scarf of flaming white satin, where the valley and the stream 
caught the full sunlight.” Now the experienced reader will at 
once see that at justsuch a church in the West of England a young 
nobleman always gets married, when he makes a secret watch, 
and at just such a village inn, with its cider-capped climax, the 
young couple hire rooms. There remains, of course, in existence 
after the wedding a man who has been clerk and sexton for just 
as many years as the needs of the long-lost heir require, and who 
announces to the stranger “I’m strong and hearty still, I thank 
God, and can do a fair day’s work, though I’m not so brisk as I was 
once.” When he met the artist he soon “ put his head carefully 
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on one side, so as to open the valves of his memory,” and told his 
tale. In the marriage of a young couple either in the West of 
England or elsewhere there was nothing wonderful in itself. 
It was what happened a few months afterwards that came through 
the opened valves. The bridegroom had suddenly returned 
alone, looking excited and wild-like, and had offered the clerk five 
hundred pounds to tear the register of the marriage out of the 
book. the virtuous villager had utterly refused ; on the contrary, 
for the next fortnight he had slept in the vestry with an axe and a 
crowbar handy so as to keep guard over the registry. He might have 
spared himself the trouble, for two days later the wicked young 
nobleman suddenly died. ‘The artist on hearing this tale at once 
examines the entry, discovers that the bridegroom-bore the same 
name as his friend, the kitchen-poker bender, and writes to inform 
him of these facts. Nothing, we should have thought, was left for 
the hero to do but to bribg together the proofs of the marriage, and 
then to hurry down to the Duke and embrace his long-lost rela- 
tions. Unhappily, before the: news of the discovery reached him, 
he had, indeed, started for his uncle's “ stately castle,” but bent on 
most murderous deeds, He was a novelist, as we have said, and, 
to keep up the ducal character of Mr. Dowling’s story, had just 
published “The Duke of Fenwick: a Romance. By Charles 
Augustus Cheyne.” His cousin, the Marquess, had read it, and had 
written to his lawyers to ask “ whether the author could not be 
prosecuted for an impudent and barefaced outrage upon his father 
and his house.” He had added that the writer had no claim to 
the title and name of Cheyne. This was more than the mighty 
man could bear. He smote the table at which he happened to be 
sitting so hard a blow that he tore off the leaf, and sent all the 
glasses, pipes, and books flying about the room. He announced 
that he would never regard the aristocracy in the old way 
again, but that henceforth and for ever he would be a Radical 
and a Socialist. His “for ever” was likely to be of some- 
what short duration; for he started off for the “stately castle,” 
resolved to make the Marquess fight him with pistols ur swords, or, 
if he refused both, then “ to try to kill him with his hands, his 
tists, his thumbs dug into his throat.” The author was forced to 
tind a loophole for him; for, though the reading public might pos- 
sibly approve of a marquess being murdered, they could never 
submit to see the heir to a dukedom hanged. An easy escape is 
found in a great storm which bursts upon the Duke and his son as 
they are in their yacht. The captain runs for the bay by the 


Castle, but the rudder will not act. The sea behaves as a sea ought" 


to behave when it is going to drown a duke straight off, and so to 
injure a marquess that he only lives long enough to be a duke for a 
few days. At first it looked dreary and forlorn, while round the 
spars the high wind seemed secret and furtive. But matters, it 
will be seen, soon grew worse :— 

The water looked cold and pallid. From the heavy swash at the bows, 
to the almost human murmur of the back-water under the counter, there 
ran all along the side a gamut of depressing sounds, into which every now 
and then ran the swirl of spray, mounting from the bow and falling with a 
groan on the deck, to run aft in whispered hisses until it found its way 
= — whence it fell with a weary drone into the sea to 

wa 


We hope that our readers can picture tu themselves the swirl 
of spray that fell with a groan, ran aft in whispered hisses, fell 
through scupper-holes with a weary drone, and ran every now and 
then into a gamut of depressing sounds that in its turn ran from 
the heavy swash at the bows to the almost human murmur of the 
back-water under the counter. For many a long page the author 
and the sea go on much after this fashion. We read of “ creamy 
foam-mantled water wedges,” “tawny-headed monsters of the 
deep that dashed hissing,” and “ boiling torrents of tawny water, 
hissing foam, and swishing spray.” Among these tawny-headed 
monsters and in the midst of this tawny water was presently seen 
the dull dun-coloured hair of the hero’s head. He swam out to the 

yacht, when the best swimmer among the fishermen had been beaten 
y all this tawniness, and he carried with him a line. He was too 
late to save every one. In the author's impressive words, “ before 
the nobleman, who left the Seabird as Marquis Southwold reached 
the shore, the Duke of Shropshire had died, and George Temple 
Cheyne, late Marquis of Southwold, was eighth Duke of Shropshire 
end virtual owner of four hundred thousand a year, five princely 
residences, and of all the power and influence of the great house.” 
de soon died, as we have said, and not by the hero’s thumbs, and 
then the hero was the ninth duke. Of course there had all along 
been a hervine; and now, says the reader, the young couple, as 
soon as a decent time has elapsed for a doubie ducal mourning, 
will marry and be happy. But in a chapter headed “ The Dread of 
Strawberry Leaves,” we learn that the he~»ine is frightened at her 
lover's rank; and in another chapter headed “The Impending 
Coronet,’ we find that she flees from home and hides herself. She 
takes a lodging in an attic near Newington Butts. The house 
catches fire ; the newly-made Duke happens to be in the neigh- 
bourhood feeling “inclined to weep,” though not knowing well 
why; and by some wonderful feats, to which the bending of a 
kitchen-poker was as nothing, mi to save her life. He 
gets wounded, and only lives , enough to die in the very last 
page of the story. His death is the least ducal thing about the 
k. For, having five princely residences, he met his end, not in 
oue of them, but in the very small house of the heroine’s aunt. 


RUSSIA, PAST AND PRESENT.* 


iv any one wishes for information about the past and present of 
Russia, he cannot do better than turn to the volume just pub- 
lished on the subject by the Society four Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. Works about Russia adapted from the German are 
sometimes to be regarded with a certain amount of suspicion; but 
in this case the original work isa trustworthy compilation, and 
the English adapter has dore full justice as well to it as to its 
subject. Serious students must still, of course, be referred to the 
“ Russia” of Mr. Mackenzie Wallace; but the present book is 
sufficient to enlighten those who merely wish to dispel the usual 
ignorance of English minds about Russian affairs, 

Starting from the earliest times, the book describes the original 
inhabitants of Russia, so far as they are known to tradition, and 
draws a picture of the state of the country as it was under the 
old Vinno-Slav communities; the sway of Rurik and his half- 
Scandinavian, half-Russian descendants; the traditional power of 
Olga and Igor; and the real dominion of Vladimir and his family 
in their more southern home on the banks of the Dnieper at Kief. 
Next the terrible times are described when the Tartars first swept 
over the land, and then held it, as it were, in a leash; as well as 
the dawn of Russian power, beginning with the reigns of the 
great Tsars of Moscow, who were tle first to consolidate what 
gradually grew into the grand proportions of the Russian Empire 
sketched out by Peter the Great, and developed, and toa certain de- 
gree completed, by the very remarkable rulers of both sexes who 
occupied the ag throne from the time of Peter to the present. 
day. Historically, Russia is thus well treated ; and the same may 
be said of its geographical treatment. From the work which Mrs. 
Chester has adapted a clear idea may be formed of the mighty 
realm which occupies so large a portion of the world, as repre- 
sented on the vignette printed upon the diplomas of the Russian 
Imperial Geographical Society, in which the globe is repre- 
sented as seen by an observer suspended in the air high above Russia, 
looking down upon the subjacent earth, of the surface of which St. 
Petersburg is the “ hub” or central point. The inhabitants of this 
great land are well defined and described, beginning with the 
peasant’s hut, the family unit, passing on to the commune, the 
small collection of families, then proceeding to the volost or union 
of communities, and the Zemstvo or provincial assembly; not to 
speak of the municipal institutions, which are not quite so interest- 
ing as the rural. Nor are superior classes omitted from the list ; 
the merchants, so different in Russia from what they are else- 
where ; the chinovniks, too often the most ignoble of officials ; the 
nobles themselves, with all the distinctions which are so diflicult 
for Western minds to grasp ; and, finally, the Ministers and Minis- 
tries, with the Imperial Family as their crown and apex. 

Of the Russian Church a very fair account is given, based to a 
considerable extent upon the excellent authority of Mr. Wallace. 
The village priests are described as they are, certainly not highl 
cultivated, but for the most part not untitted for the position whic 
they hold—a position as different from that occupied by the 
typical English parson as can well be imagined. The chapter on 
the Church concludes with an account of literature, which, occupy- 
ing only six pages, cannot be expected to be exhaustive. At the 
same time it contains some information, but it needlessly quotes 
Mr. Carrington, whose Behind the Scenes in Russia is a book not. 
deserving to be seriously cited, and it turns the poet Lermontof 
into Hermentoff, a mistake which is the more to be regretted inas- 
much as the poet was the descendant of a Scotchman who simply 
added an “ off” to his North-British name of Lermont. Perhaps. 
it will be as well to say frankly that this part of the book must 
not be regarded as authoritative. Much better are the descriptions 
of the cities and the characteristic features of the land. St. 
Petersburg is well described, with its magnificent river, its splendid 

ces, and its horrible climate. We miss, however, any reference 
to one of the principal charms of St. a ag: apa glorious. 
summer nights, when the whole sky is sometimes like a great opal,. 
or a pearl stained with faint flushes of translucent colour, and 
is mirrored on the waters of the Neva and the Gulf of 
Finland, producing an effect on the mind which no subsequent 
lapse of time can well efface. It would have been well, more- 
over, to have omitted Mr. Carrington’s absurd remark that one 
can compile a work on Russian topics without any mention 
of St. Petersburg. Of Moscow a sufficiently good account is 
given, though nothing is said about one of its most striking 
features—the view which bursts on the eye of the visitor when 
he ascends to the terrace of the Kremlin and looks down upon 
the great city as it lies before him, in summer everywhere a mass. 
of green, out of which rise the white walls and the green or blue 
roofs and the gilded crosses of its hundreds of churches; in 
winter offering the spectacle of a great city neatly delineated in. 
black and white. But the reader may be puzzled by the observation 
that, when the visitor looks upon the city from the Sparrow 
Hills, and of course thinks of Napoleon vainly waiting for 
“deputations of suppliant Boyars,” he comes to the conclusion 
that “the gilt roofs and the crosses of its churches glittering in. 
the sunshine justify the title ‘ Bailaya Moskva,’ White Moscow.” 
From Moscow city to Moscow students is a natural transition, of 
which an opportunity is taken to pronounce certain opinions upon 
the problems which at the present moment most vex Russia— 
those connected with Socialism and Nihilism. What is said in 


* Russia, Past und Present. Adapted from the German of Lankenau: 
and Oelnitz. By Henrietta M. Chester. London: Svciety for Promoting: 
Christian Knowledge. 188r. 
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the nt work is sufficiently correct, being mainly borrowed 
(with full acknowledgment) from such standard works as those of 
Eckhardt, Mackenzie Wallace, and Rambaud. But we are in- 
clined to disbelieve in the “recent Nihilist author,” quoted by 
M. Arnaudo, who is supposed to have said that “ all geniuses 
must be stifled in their cradles; so we shall arrive at perfect 
equality.” It is true that in Russia geniuses have, unfortunately, 
been apt to.die young; but that fact seems to be due less to 
political feeling than to the well-known connexion between poetry 
and phthisis. 

A chapter is naturally devoted to a voyage down the Volga, 
to the different races which inhabit its vicinity, and to the great 
.tideless sea into which it flows. Little Russia is described 
almost with enthusiasm, special stress being laid upon its varied 
charms, particularly the homesteads, which, like our own, possess 
their “ well-stocked vegetable and flower gardens,” and near to 
which sing all night long nightingales of so striking a merit that 
“Russian merchants will pay as much as 12/. or 15/. for a fine 
specimen.” Itis a misfortune that certain slight differences should 
separate the Great Russian from the Little Russian peasant. 
Among these differences may be mentioned “the love of cleanli- 
ness and order” which “distinguishes the Little Russian very 
favourably from his neighbours in Great and White Russia.” 
Some weight must be given also to the facts that in Little Russia 
“the position of the women is infinitely superior to that of their 
countrywomen in Great Russia,” and that when courtship is leading 
up to marriage “the young folk are left to manage their own love 
atfairs ; and a young man on marrying invariably leaves his father’s 
house and has a home of his own.” This latter arrangement is so 
little in harmony with ordinary Russian ideas that it is not 
wonderful that the Muscovite terms his cousin the Kossack a 
Khokol, or “ tuft.” While speaking of harmony, it may be worth 
while to protest against the opinion expressed by the German 
authors that the singing of the Russian gipsies is not “‘ harmonious.” 
Fault may be fairly found with the Russian habit of singing 
through the nose; a rustic singer's falsetto may have set many foreign 
teeth on edge; the roar of a Russian double bass may have made 
even a Teutonic heart quake ; but, if we consider the extraordinary 
delicacy of the gipsy ear for music, and the capacity for singing 
in tune which distinguishes most Russians of the lower classes, we 
shall not be inclined to believe that the singing of the 7sigany is 
unharmonious; unmelodious some of it may possibly be. 

We will rapidly pass over the chapters which deal with the 
Crimea and the Caucasus. Those districts are only accidentally 
Russian. As they can boast of many of the most beautiful views 
in existence, it is probable that they will be at no very distant 
time perfectly familiar to English tourists. But there remains a vast 
extent of the earth’s surface decidedly Russian, and not likely to be 
very often—at least voluntarily—trodden by English feet. “There- 
fore we may be allowed to dwell for a short time upon the 
description of Siberia contained in the present volunie. It must 
be confessed that this description is somewhat dry. It scarcely 
does justice to the charms ot a country which is looked upon by 
many of its inhabitants as a real and actual paradise—a country 
in which spring brings its miles of flowers, summer and autumn 
their seas of corn, and winter a glorious cold which never wavers 
and always invigorates—a country in which the finest of fish, the 
‘best of game, the strongest of drinks may be had almost for 
nothing, and where the village maidens can boast of a brillianc 
of complexion which in Great Russia is seldom to be seen. We 
are glad to say that certain books, which would be ridiculous 
if they were less malignant, in which Siberia is described as 
a very hell upon earth, have been avoided by the compilers of the 
present volume. Fortunately for its credit, they have had re- 
course in their description of Siberia to such trustworthy writers 
as Mr, Herbert Barry, whose long residence among Russian work- 
men enabled him to speak with unusual authority, and Mr.Lansdell, 
whose accounts of Siberia, printed in the Times and elsewhere, 
ought to dispel the clouds of gloom which too imaginative writers 
have piled up above a land on which the sun shines a great deal more 
than it does upon our own foggy home. An excellent corrective 
to sensational accounts of persons rotting in the quicksilver mines 
of Nertchinsk will be fund in a statement quoted from the 
writings of Mr. Barry, who believes that there is “ not one instance 
of the political exile, properly so called, working in the mines, or 
doing any other kind of forced work,” and in another by Mr. 
Lansdell, who writes, “I can only say, after going through half 
their largest prisons, that I left Asia with the impression that, if a 
prisoner chose to behave decently well, he may be in Siberia more 
comfortable than in many, and as comfortable as in most, of the 
prisons of the world.” 

On the final page of the book occurs a woodcut representing 
what is called the Caspian, but which really depicts certain birds 
and beasts of passage in the neighbourhood of that sea. A 
number of pelicans and other birds are diverting themselves 
in the marshy foreground, In the distance is seen a train of 
camels and horses and men uncomfortably crossing the far-too-great 

lain. It is possible that, if Russia is contented quietly to develo 

er vast resources during the next half-century, many trains will 
cross her great plains conveying travellers on their way to revel in 
the floral or ornithological charms of Siberia, or to resuscitate 
their exhausted natures by drinking Koumiss in the steppes of 
Samara. With such a consummation possibly in view, it is well 
that so useful a handbook of the Russian Empire as the work 
as. a by Mrs, Chester should be placed in the hands of English 
readers, 


THE AVON.* 


M* HEYWOOD SUMNER must be either a very rapid or 
@ very industrious etcher. It is less than a year since we 
noticed his Itchen Valley, and already we have auother eet of 
twenty-one etchings, with their proper complement of wood- 
cuts and pleasant letterpress, still modestly subordinate and 
inartificial, though here and there a trifle more elaborate than of 
old. In The Avon from Naseby to Tewkesbury the results of 
patient and practical study are apparent. The artist is still in 
some respects feeling his way, and the plates abound in experi- 
ments which give now and then an impression of crude and tenta- 
tive endeavour ; but, on the whole, the work is more accomplished. 
There is more of the master and less of the amateur. There can 
be little doubt that, if Mr. Sumner had chosen to surrender him- 
self to a ready-made method, and to adopt unreservedly one of the 
various styles into which aquafortists are at present divided, he 
would have avoided some perils, and ensured a more uniform and 
less debatable suecess, But, in following the dictates of his own 
fresh and strong personality, he has probably done better for him- 
self and for his art. He has thrown himself into the water, and 
found he could swim. His style will in the long run be the 
genuine product of his characteristics and his needs. Meanwhile 
his least successful efforts have an interest; his best have a value 
and a charm which are entirely their own. 

There is one point to which, at the outset, we would invite Mr. 
Sumner’s attention. Mr. Ruskin has said (Lectures on Art, 
delivered at Oxford), “ Every visible space, be it dark or light, is 
a space of colour of some kind or of black or white. And you 
have to enclose it with a true outline.” And again, “ The outline 
of any object is the limit of its mass, as relieved against another 
mass.” Jor want, perhaps, of a definite theory, Mr. Sumner’s 
practice in this respect is not always satisfactory. He will 
sometimes, for instance, leave a fringe of diagonal or vertical 
lines to form an irregular frame to a mass of white. As a 
matter of taste we think this is undesirable; as a matter of 
principle it seems hardly consistent with a sound theory of 
etching. The water-colour painter and the mezzotintist leave or 
take out their lights; but they are dealing with masses which are 
capable of supplying line by their own mere interruption. The 
form of a tree in full leaf, where it is not intended to be disguised 
in distance or atmosphere, can be given in water-colour with 
perfect precision by the mere interruption of the mass against 
which it is relieved; but in etching, where form is of 
so much importance, this is impossible. The etcher is com- 
pensated for the fact that he has only line tu deal with by 
his command of the finest, freest, and most sensitive line known 
to art; and when he leaves vague and edgeless the forms 
which in sister arts would be accurately defined, he produces 
an uncomfortable feeling of negligence, or even of injury to the 
plate. Such a feeling does, we confess, interfere with our perfect 
enjoyment of the otherwise admirable plate numbered II. in the 
present volume. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Sumner is seen to great 
advantage in his careful and sympathetic rendering of the forms of 
leafless trees ; but almost in the centre of the plate the feathery 
texture of the middle-distance trees and the deeply bitten lines of 
those in the foreground alike break off confusedly, leaving a small 
but very evident blank without form, and, so far as we can see, 
without meaning. 

The pollards seen across the bridge in No. IV., those in the diy 
point No. XV., and in a less degree No. XVIL., are further 
examples ‘of this defect, and it is visible in those parts of 
No. XVIII., where foliage is relieved against the masonry of 
Tewkesbury Abbey. The building has a phantom air from not 
being obviously continued behind the trees. But enough, though 
we trust not too much, has been said on this particular point. 

On quite other grounds the very first etching in the book, a 
view of Naseby, boldly invites criticism. The reflections in the 
water are good ; the foliage, owing probably to what we take to be 
a mistaken realism, is rather spotty; the bare branches show the 
old close observation and patient drawing ; the composition is un- 
common, and by no means unpleasant ; but itis by its sky that the 
picture must stand or fall. The sun is setting, and the melting 
and palpitating light that fills the west is boldly translated into a 
multitude of radiating lines. They areshort, indeed, and broken; 
but they are undisguised and undeniable. On the whole, this 
original application of the method of “ suggestion” seems to us to 
be justified by the result. But, if this point is conceded, we 
must surely give up to condemnation the horizontal clouds on the 
right. If it is argued that to make them more consistent with 
the rest of the sky was impossible, we can only answer “ Then the 
rest of the sky must be wrong.” In the third plate we welcome 
some foliage with a positive outline. The fourth, to which 
reference has been made, is a conspicuous end successful example 
of the artist's dislike to foregrounds. The picture consists practi- 
cally of distance, middle distance, and sky. Guy’s Cliffe (No. V.) 
is a very bold attempt to give the effect of near mist. The 
multitude of faint and struggling lines employed seem to 
us to proclaim the hopelessness of the task to which the 
needle has been put. By the faintness and dimness of com- 
paratively near objects, it is certainly possible to suggest the 
presence of mist—even close at hand; but it is rather as a 

tion than as a body with form and texture of its own that it 
comes within the legitimate scope of the etcher’s art. 


* The Avon from Naseby to Tewkesbury. ‘Twenty-one Etchings ky 
Heywood Sumner. London: Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. 1882. 
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The sixth plate isa really beautiful and finished work—better, of | had it, suddenly cast up at his feet—a circumstance which more 
its kind, to our thinking, than anything Mr. Sumner has hitherto | than makes up for the nearly simultaneous disappearance of the 
given us; but the next—“The Cedars at Warwick Castle”—if | vein of gold. Then comes a thrilling escape down the rapids of 
not really more artistic, is, on the whole, even more attractive. | the Obi, the Frenchmen’s boat being pursued by another which 
The treatment of this admirable subject is broad and simple, and | has been despatched to catch or intercept the eseaped prisoner, and 
at the same time perfectly refined. We are reminded of the | which is overwhelmed in the rapids just as it nears the fugitives. 
artist’s own words in his preface—“ directness is the keynote of all | Finally, all ends happily, as it should, with a marriage between 
the charm of etching.” The drawing of the principal tree—a huge | Marie-Rose and Labarre after the party have made their way safely 
black cedar—is excellent; the water dances in sunshine and | back again to “la terre de France.’ M. Fath tells his story with 
shadow; the more distant foliage is easy and restful, for the | dash and spirit. He is his own illustrator, and we need not 
fidgetty spots were forgotten, and realism was swallowed up in a | criticize his drawings too severely. 
happy enthusiasm. In Le jardin de Monsieur Jujules (Hetzel) we have a fresh set 

No. VIII. it is a little difficult to reconcile the sharp | of drawings illustrating child life, from the untiring pencil of 
contrast of light and shade with the wintry aspect of the trees. | M. Froelich, with appropriate letterpress provided by M. Stahl. 
The etching, however, is undeniably clever and effective, and the The same hand provides the letterpress for Une folle soirée 
difficulties of draftsmanship have been met and fairly mastered. | chez Paillasse (Hetzel), the drawings for which are made by M. G. 
The faces of the group of pensioners in “ Leicester Hospital” | Fath. Paillasse and his wife, having drawn a big prize in « 
(No. IX.) are animated and expressive, but the drawing of the | lottery, determine to celebrate the eyent by giving a party. The 
tigures leaves something to be desired. No. X. is not only a very | guests are the Punchinellos, the Harlequins, the Pierrots, and 
tine bit of tree-drawing, but also a delightful picture. In No. XI, | others of a more or less similar character, and the party is of the 
among much that is excellent, the self-important bearing of the | kind which the Hanlon-Lees exhibit under the title of Une 
we is almost the happiest feature. Of the remaining plates, | soiée en habit noir. 

ford Bridge deserves to be noticed for its bold and successful | _ Messrs. Hetzel issue, in the Bibliotheque d'éducation et de récréa- 
treatment of a difficult subject; and “Cleve Mill” (No. XIV.) is | tion, a special edition “pour la jeunesse” of MM. Ercikmann- 
a lovely and idyllic “landscape with figures,” in which the | Chatrian’s charming book, Les viewx de la vieille, with capital 
artist's power of poetical suggestion is seen to great advan- | illustrations by F. Lix. The old soldier Florentin is one of the 
tage. No. XIX., “High Street, Tewkesbury,” has a stormy sky, | most pleasing characters that the authors have drawn, and it is 
about which critics will perhaps be divided. For ourselves, we | only to be regretted that they should have killed him off at the 
count it a success where iailure might well have been pardoned. | end. Equally attractive in its own way is the story, “ Lois, 
The merit of the broken light in the wet streets will hardly be dis- | histoire d’une petite Bohémienne,” which appears in the same 
puted, and there is unmistakable moisture in the wavy lines of the | volume with Les viewx de a vieille. 
roadway. “ Tewkesbury in Flood-time” is full of atmosphere, and It is only by its chancing to be published at this season 
not less true than picturesque ; but surely the severe self-control | that a work so important as the seventh volume of M. Elisée 
to which this picture owes so much of its simplicity and charm | Reclus’s Nouvelle géographie (Hachette) can be classed as a 
might have been relaxed to the extent of hinting the existence of | Christmas book; and it is impossible for us in this place to do 
a sky. The last etching in the book is a second and more successful | more than point out that the volume deals with L’Asie Orientale, 
attempt to deal with mist. This time the unmanageable vapour | and is admirably provided with maps and illustrations. 
is away in the middle distance; but itis stillscarcely the “cloud of | _M. Alphonse Karr’s Les fées dela mer (vignettes par Lorentz. 
dewy steam” of Keble, or the “ swimming vapour” which in | Hetzel) is a fairy story of the good old kind, in which the ad- 


Tennyson's (none ventures of little André under the sea and upon the earth in 
Puts forth an arm and creeps from pine to pine, search of his lost Marie are full of fun and grace. The sea- 
And loiters, slowly drawn, goddess Smaragdine takes him by the hand, informs him that 


But the peculiar beauty of these lowlying fields in the Severn Marie is doubtless in the power of the fairy Langouste, and tells 
Valley has been felt and interpreted with genuine artistic instinct, | him that “ Protée seul, ce viewx dieu si connu par les thémes et 
There is bold truthfulness in the dark line of Bredon against the | Pa les versions du collége, peut nous instruire du sort de Marie. 
morning sky, and in the ripple of the broad expanse of water we 41 est vrai qu'il est mainteuant empaillé; mais, cependant, il rend 


can hear encore parfois des oracles; et c'est aujourd'hui un de ses jours.” 
The rustling breeze, so fresh and gay, On the way to Proteus, Smaragdine points out various curiosities 
That dances forth at opening day, to André,among them the sea-serpent, the nereide, and a dolphin; 
And brushing by with joyous wing, “Je dernier est mort de peur—c’est celuj-ci—le jour q’un jeune et 
Wakens each little leaf to sing. “immense pianiste voulut renouveler le miracle d’Arion, qui 


We are especially grateful to Mr. Sumner for not attempting in his | *ttirait les poisons.” Proteus, interrogated, tells André that 
text to force Shakspeare continually upon our notice. ‘The thought | Langouste has changed Marie into a gold fish, and from that 
of the great presence that brouds over the Avon banks has not, we | Moment to the end the book consists of an unfagging ecries of 
may be sure, been often absent from his mind, and now and again | S47P*SiDg and delightful adventures. 
it has found expression in a happy allusion ; but it is Shakspeare’s | _, 1 Le list of contributors to and illustrators of the two volumes 
Clarence, rather than Shakspeare himself, who at last, “In tho of the Magasin d'éducation et de récréation (Hetzel) is in itself 
Field by Tewkesbury,” draws from him a brief and half-shy warraut enough for their excellence. It is much to be wished 
rhapsody. Garrick’s stirring lines, written for the first Shakspeare that there were some English publication corresponding with it in 
jubilee in 1769, well deserve the place and the praise which Mr, Character and merit, The volumes contain amongst other attrac- 
Sumner has bestowed on them. ‘hey are too long for quotation tive matter some of the stories, in a serial form, which we have 
here, and they will be best appreciated among the graceful and already noticed, a variety of pretty tales, a series of “ Legons de 
appropriate surroundings with which the artist has provided them. lecture” by M. Legouvé, and some charming children’s plays by 
‘The cover of Mr. Sumner’s book, designed, we believe, by himself, “S,,Gennerraye. : ee 
is a success in ali colours; and when the golden swan is relieved The same publishers issue a special edition for the use of the 
against a crimson ground it is a positive triumph, In the large YoUS of M, Jules Sandeau’s Madeleine,a work which received 
per copies, the drawings for the initial letters are all proofs on 2 honour of being couronné by the Academy, lever illustra- 
apanese paper separately remounted. They amply justify this "0"S ate provided for it by M. Bayard. p 
treatment; for here, as in every part of his work, Mr. Sumner | There is much grace of writing and much attractiveness of 
faithfully gives us his best. For this, as well as for the many matter in Mme. Colomb’s work, Les étapes de Mudeleine (Hachette), 
and great intxinsic merits of the book, ite author and artist to the 
| Cadok (Mile. S. Fleuriot. Ouvrage illustré de 24 gravure: 
| désignées sur bois par Gilbert. Hachette) takes us, like the last- 
‘little p d his adve 
. : person, and his adventures may be safely recommended. 
oo M. Jules Verne and M. Lucien Biart have taken their | Among the very best of this year’s books 1s La tour enchantée 
readers into tropical regions this year. M. Georges Fath, on | (Dreyfous), written and illustrated by M. A. Robida, to which we 
the other | hand, in Les cataractes de U'Obi (texte et dessins par | can hardly pay a higher compliment than we do in saying that the 
Georges Fath. Plon et Cie.), carries us to Siberia, where he sup- | manner of its telling has reminded us of the great Dumas’s Casse- 
plies us with plenty of exciting incidents. André Demérian, his | noisctie. It has the same spontaneous humour, the same admir- 
sister Marie-Kose, his friend Armand Labarre, and a devoted | ably preserved air of gravity and simple faith. M. Robida’s story 
serving-boy named T%, are led by an ingenious complication of | is a variant upon an old legend, to which, however, he has im- 
events to start on a voyage to the Siberian steppes. There they | parted a fresh vitality. “ Une ville, une tour, un diable, un alchi- 
expect to find, and do find, Jean Guérin, André’s uncle, who has | miste.” The tale begins with these words, and the author goes on 
been living there for some time, engaged, under pretence of photo- | to tell us that the town, “ gaillardement assise sur les bords du 
graphing the scenery, in making various researches concerning the | Rhin,” is called Kibitzburg; the tower in which the alchemist, 
transmutation of metals, In pursuing his dream, however, he has | Martinus Faustus Rosenthal, lives dominates the town from the 
chanced upon the really valuable discovery of a rich vein of gold- | top of a hill; and “le diable dont nous avons & nous occu 
ore, to work which he needs assistance. The party is strengthened | était assez généralement connu sous le nom de Satanas.” The 
in one way and weakened in another by the addition of a political | alchemist was old, learned, tall, and bearded as all astrologers and 
prisoner who has escaped from the mines. We have fights with | alchemists ought to be. Furthermore, people said he was ill- 
wolves and with Cossacks, hairbreadth escapes, and sinkings and | natured and was mercilessly severe with Satanas, whom he com- 
upheavals of the soil, in the course of which the fortunate Jean | pelled to do his bidding by certain magic formulas, which have been 
uérin finds precious stones “ to a large amount,” as the old plays | handed down from one sorcerer to another for all time. In the 
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tower with the alchemist dwelt his three daughters and his pupil, 
Nicholas Badermann, who was fonder of beer and skittles than of 
studying in the laboratory, and thoroughly disliked his employ- 
ment. “ Badermann était tenu par son engagement dans la cor- 
poration, et quant & Satanas, nous avons dit que, par une 
mystérieuse formule, l’alchimiste le contraignait & une obdissance 
passive. Les temps sont bien changés, aujourd’hui les alchimistes 
sont rares et le diable est bien tranquille. En ce temps-]i—auseiziéme 
siécle—il travaillait comme un serf toute la journée, aussi bien en 
diableries et maléfices qu’en ouvrages domestiques.” Badermann 
had for years been trying to possess himself of the formula for com- 
pelling Satanas’s services, and one day listening at the keyhole he 
eard his master pronounce it. So in the Ingoldsby “Lay of St. 

Dunstan ”:— 

Peter, the lay-brother, meagre and thin, 

Five feet one in his sandal-shoon, 
While the saint thought him sleeping 
Was listening and peeping 
And watching his master the whole afternoon. 

Rosenthal, directly after this eavesdropping of his pupil’s, started 
on a journey, telling Badermann to fill all the cisterns and 
tanks in the laboratory with fresh water, and to watch the stars 
night and day through the big telescope. Then he goes away, 
carefully locking the door of the tower behind him. Badermann 
then, after indulging in various dreams of what he will do with 
his newly-acquired power, begins by summoning Satanas, and 
telling him to fill the cisterns. As in the Ingoldsby legend, 
he has not learned the counter-charm, and the natural result 
follows. The room is flooded with water, which finds its way out 
at all the windows and eyelet-holes of the tower. “Le torrent 
grondait toujours dans l’escalier. Les stages inférieurs, inondés, 
vomissaient des riviéres furieuses par leurs fenétres, les meurtriéres 
pleuraient largement et les machicoulis de la —— du labo- 
ratoire versaient, avec un immense fracas, des baquets d’eau sur les 
maisons assises au pied de la tour.” Then follows the alarm of 
the inundated town, with various surprising adventures, all of 
which are described with fresh and vigorous humour. The 
cannons are ordered out, and fired vainly at the cataract which 
pours from the tower. Finally, the burgomaster and councillors 
make their way, in the teeth of all obstacles, to the room where 
Satanas is delightedly busy with his mischievous task; and, after 
various difficulties, Satanas—as was usual in the sixteenth cen- 
tury—is outwitted by an ingenious device. The whole story, 
which has the merit of not being a line too long, is admirably 
told; and the illustrations have a peculiar humour. 

M. Louis Rousselet, in Le jils du connétable (Hachette), has pro- 
duced a romance full of a curious interest, purporting to be the 
traditional adventures of a certain Jean de Bourbon, “se disant 
Frangais, et prétendant appartenir & une des plus nobles familles 
de France,” who appe at Delhi in about 1555, and took service 
under the Emperor Akber. M. Rousselet tells us in an avant- 
propos that “ les descendants de Jean de Bourbon forment aujour- 
@hui un clan d’environ quatre cents familles, dont trois cents sont 
établies dans le royaume de Bhopal. [Ils portent le nom de 


 Franteis, corruption du mot Frangais, et ont conservé fidélement 


leur foi chrétienne.” 

MM. Hachette have recently published the fourth volume of the 
new edition of M. Victor Duruy’s Histowe des Romains. The 
volume, which begins with Augustus and comes down to Hadrian, 
is splendidly printed and beautifully illustrated. 

he same publishers have undertaken what is likely to be a most 
important work, under the name of Histoire de l'art dans lanti- 
= of which the authors are M. Georges Perrot and M. Charles 
hipiez, The first volume, dealing with Egypt, has just been 
published. At this moment we cannot do more than call atten- 
tion to the excellence of the scheme and to the vast amount of 
skill and pains displayed in the illustration of the work. 

Several new volumes, amongst which we may mention Les 
freres de lait (Mme. de Stolz), Ces pauvres petits (Aimé Giron), 
and Les petits montagnards (Mme. Jeanne Cazin) have been 
= by MM. Hachette to their excellent Bibliotheque rose 

rée. 

La premitre cause de Vavocat Juliette (texte par P. J. Stahl; 
dessins par G. Jeofiroy. Hetzel) is a peculiarly pretty little story, 
vepublished from the Magasin d’éducation et de récréation. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE most important French book of the month—and, indeed, 
with the exception of Les quatre vents de l'esprit, the most 
important book of the year in French literature—is M. Renan’s 
Mare Auréle (1), the final volume of his series of studies on the 
origins of Christianity. It appears from the preface that M. 
Renan is not w of labour, and intends (having worked forward 
from the Christian era to the date of the full establishment of 
the Church) now to begin a process of working backward, and 
exploring the origins of Christianity as they may be found in the 
pre-Christian ages of Judaism. This work, if he is able to ac- 
complish it, should be interesting ; and there will be less scope in 
it than in the Vie de Jésus and its followers for the author's be- 
setting sins of sentimentalizing rationalism, and of the exaggeration 
of trifling but pict ue details into explanations of complicated 
transactions. As for Mare Auréle itself, it is perhaps rather in- 


(1) Mare Auréle, Par Ernest Renan. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 


ferior in interest to its predecessors. Not very much of it concerns 
itself with the nominal hero; nor has M. Renan thought it neces- 
sary to give a regular abstract or criticism of the Emperor's 
famous book. He is, on the whole, rather admiringly apologetic 
in his own attitude than anything else; and is somewhat elaborate 
in his explanations of the attitude of Marcus and other enlight- 
ened pagans towards Christianity. This elaboration is rather a 
waste of labour, because it does not really come to anything more 
than what the most orthodox historians have always allowed— 
first, that the persecutions were rather political and a corollary 
from the Roman idea of the relations of. Church and State than 
theological; and, secondly, that both Marcus and most other 
Romans of high station had not the faintest idea of what Chris- 
tianity really was. It may be remarked, by the way, in passing, 
that the es is rather an aggravation than an excuse of 
the offence. . Renan, of course, does not neglect his anti- 
supernatural opportunities in the case of the Thundering Legion, 
and, as also might be expected, he gives a brilliant and sympa- 
thetic account of the Lyonnese martyrs, being, to do him justice, 
always, or almost always, on the side of the vanquished. It is 
difficult to get rid of a notion that the one thing which M. Renan 
cannot pardon in organized and dogmatic Christianity is that it 
has hitherto been so remarkably successful. The greater part of 
the volume is, however, devoted to the heresies of the later second 
century, and to the orthodox polemics and apologists, Tatian, 
Athevagoras, Minucius Felix, and Tertullian. The account of the 
later Marcionites, of Marcus the heretic, and of the Montanists is 
good. But perhaps the most characteristic chapter in the book is 
that entitled “Celse et Lucien.” It is creditable both to M. 
Kenan’s scholarship and to his fairness that he does not attempt to 
enlist Lucian as in any sense an active enemy to Christianity, 
though he is perhaps not quite so happy in his attempt to enlist 
the great ‘‘ Pantagruelist of Samosata ” on his own particular side 
of the controversy. It is, again, characteristic of M. Renan that, 
after his sympathetic account of the martyrdom of St. Blandina 
and her companions, he finds fault with his hero quite gravely and 
seriously for not having made use of “a good system of primary 
instruction” to fight superstition with, instead of wild bulls and 
red-hot iron chairs. There is a curious essay which will have to 
be written by somebody some day, with the title, “On the De- 
velopment of Fetishes and the Form they take under the Civiliza- 
tion of the Nineteenth Century.” When it is written M. Renan 
will have to be laid largely under contribution for the illustrations 
and examples. 

The Abbé Ricard, who occupies a theological chair at Aix, has 
begun a very useful series of little books, embodying, it would 7 

r, the substance of his lectures, on what he calls “ L’éco 

enaisienne ”—that is to say, Lamennais and his followers. The 
volumes before us (2, 3) deal with Lamennais himself and with 
the Abbé Gerbet, afterwards Bishop of Perpignan. The latter 
is not perhaps a subject of much interest to English readers, 
though he played an important part at La Chesnaye. But M. 
Ricard’s account of the master of the school is certainly the best 
that we know of in any moderate compass, and perhaps the most 
complete, modest as it is, Everybody is supposed to know the 
main facts of Lamennais’s life ; his appearance during the Restora- 
tion as an ardent champion of the new Catholicism; his founda- 
tion with Lacordaire and Montalembert of one of many attempts 
at the same impossibility, a Liberal-Roman Catholic school ; hi 
strange journey to Rome, and the singular democratic theism or 
atheism into which he afterwards fell. But this general outline 
wants filling up to be intelligible, and the Abbé Ricard’s book fills 
it up very well. He writes, of course, from the extreme orthodox 
side, but without any rancour. It is all the more to be regretted 
that he should endorse the vulgar and preposterous calumny that 
Voltaire’s infime meant Christ. M. Ricard seems to be in general 
both well informed and honest. A well-informed man should 
know that this construction of ['infdme is, at least in some ans 
grammatically impossible, and that it is logically suitable in hardly 
any ; an honest man should not hesitate to avow his knowledge. 

There are few things more hackneyed than the saying that no 
man was ever written down but by himself; and few things, un- 
fortunately, are more common than the fact. All the little naturalist 
dogs have been barking at M. Sarcey for some time past, and re~ 
proaching him with the clumsiness which accompanies in him a 
certain rough critical good sense. By way of showing that they 
are right, he reprints a reprint of certain. articles of his written 
some twenty years ago. Le mot et la chose(4) consists of short 
essays on the alteration of the meaning of words, on the neologisms 
current at the time, and so forth. The remarks are often sensible 
and sometimes amusing. But there is an unconscious Philistinism 
about them which emphasizes what M. Zola and his young friends 
have been saying, and which recalls to the mind a forgotten joke 
of the very period from which these articles date—a joke which, 
for aught we can remember, may have been occasioned by Le mot 
et la chose itself. “ Voltaire et l’6cole normale!” was said by the 
jokers Aaya M. Théodore de Banville for their poetical spokesman) 
to be the war cry of certain critics, and every page of this book 
seems to have “ Voltaire et l’école normale!” written across it in 
large letters. Now Voltaire is an admirable author, and the Ecole 
normale is an admirable institution. But there are things which 
neither the one nor the other teaches. Moreover, there are 
some things which Voltaire could haye taught, and which 


(2) Gerbet. Par A. Ricard. Paris: Didier. 
(3) Lamennais. Par A. Ricard. Paris: Didier. 
(4) Le mot et la chose. Par F.Sarcey. Paris: Ollendorff. 
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M. ye had evidently not learnt when he wrote this book. He 
is a deadly enemy of “ La Sainte Bohéme,” and perhaps he does 
well to be its enemy. But if Voltaire had written the “ Fragment 
dun voyage autour du monde” or the “ Légende biblique,” in 
which Bohemians are satirized here, they would have been rather 
different compositions. 

M. Edmond Schérer’s brilliant pamphlet (5) on the threatened 
revision of the French Constitution is a document capable of 
carrying out the promise of its motto, Amara salutifera, to others 
besides Frenchmen, Part indeed of the argument, the mania of 
the French people for written constitutions, their entire want of 
respect for them when they are written, and so forth, is of local 
application only, and has besides often been put before. Other 
passages are, however, both fresher and of more general applica- 
tion. “ La question n’est point sortie d’un besoin senti et con- 
scient du pays ; elle n’est affaire que de réunions publiques et de 
journaux.” “ La révision” (read for this the reform of Parliamen- 
tary procedure) “ va prendre la place d’honneur parmi les engage- 
ments spontanément pris par les candidats fervents ou impérieuse- 
ment dictés aux candidats timides.” “La futilité des griefs 
allégués ” (against an Upper House) “est si bien sentie de ceux 
mémes qui en font le plus de bruit qu’ils cherchent 4 les renforcer 
par des considérations théoriques.” Les adversaires du sénat se 
scandalisent de sa résistance & des décisions de la chambre, 
comme si sa fonction n’était pas le contréle et par conséquent, le 
cas échéant, la contradiction.” De quibus fabula? 

The twelfth volume of M. Thiers’s speeches (6) carries the 
record up to the eve of the war of 1870, finishing with the extra- 
ordinary scene of confusion which accompanied his protest against 
the action of the Ollivier Ministry on July 15. 

We can only here mention an elaborate treatise (7), bristling 
with figures, on the history of French finance from 1870 to 1878. 
It need hardly be said that the financial interest of the period is 
almost unique, because of the altogether unprecedented burdens 
suddenly thrown on the country by the war. 

Signor Minghetti’s treatise on Church and State, which is 
well known in its original language, has been well translated (8) 
into French by M. Louis Borguet, and has the advantage of an 
introduction by M. de Laveleye. Both author and introducer are 
known as partisans of the Cavourian maxim, though M. de Laveleye 
is more awake to the dangers of an “ unmuzzled” Church than 
Signor Minghetti seems to be. It would be interesting to know 
whether the latter holds to his opinion that the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church has produced “ un grand apaisement des 
esprits en Irlande.” 

It has no doubt suggested itself often enough to the minds 
of students, as an example of sic transit, that the Count de 
Grignan probably thought that he was slightly “ derogating ” in 
bestowing his hand upon Mlle. de Sévigné, and that no one but 
an antiquary would now ever have heard of the house of Grignan but 
for the fact of its last representative being lucky in his third 
mother-in-law. Certainly his son, the ill-starred Marquis de 
Grignan, would not, even if he had come into existence, have 
inspired any one with the idea of writing an octavo volume (9) 
about his short life. But everything connected with Mme. de 
Sévigné is, and wiil remain, interesting. As for the Marquis him- 
self, there is not much to say of him, except that he entered the 
army early, that he married the daughter of a wealthy financier 
(whom his very detestable mother tried at once to cheat and to 
snub), that he had the good sense to retire with her from the pro- 
vincial viceroyalties of Grignan to the quiet and comfort of his 
father-in-law’s Paris hotel, and that, with strange ill luck, after 
escaping both death, wounds, and captivity at Blenheim, and even 

i some credit (it is not quite clear what for) on that fatal 

y, he reached France with the remnants of the beaten army only 
to die of small-pox at Thionville. But M. Masson’s book contains 
a good deal of interesting matter of one kind and another. 

M. Louis Liard’s study of Descartes (10) is both well designed 
and well carried out. It is not in any sense an attempt at a new 


‘ biography, but is an attempt to show what Descartes did, especi- 


ally in the physical sciences and in mathematics, from the point of 
view of subsequent research. 

M. Eugéne Asse has completed his edition(11) of Galiani’s 
letters, which, as has been before pointed out, has followed very 
closely on another edition. M. Asse has, however, justified his 
book by an excellent notice on Galiani. 

The entire work of the brothers Goncourt will shortly be acces- 
sible in the format of the well-known Bibliotheque Charpentier. 
That work, as is sufficiently well known, is of very unequal value. 
Its best part is beyond all doubt concerned with art and artists, 
and especially with the art and the artists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The present volume(12) contains studies on Watteau, 


(5) La révision de la constitution, Par E. Schérer. Paris: Librairie 
Nouvelle. 


Discours parlementaires de M. Thiers, Tome 12. Paris: Calmann- 
vy: 


(7) Les finances frangaises en 1870-1878. 2 vols. Par Mathieu Bodet. 
Paris: Hachette. 

(8) L’état et Véglise. Par L. Minghetti. Traduits par L. Borguet. 
Paris: Germer-Baillitre. 

(9) Le marquis de Grignan, Par F. Masson. Paris: Plon. 

(10) Descartes. Par L, Liard. Paris: Germer-Baillitre. 

(11) Eettres de Vabbé Galiani. Tome 2 Par E. Asse. Paris: 
Charpentier. 

(12) au XVIII siecle. Par E. et J. de Goncourt. Série 1. 
Paris: Charpentier. 


Chardin, Boucher, and Latour, written with a knowledge of the 
subject which probably no one else has in our time equalled. 

M. Alfred Duquet (13) is a very industrious military writer, 
Having accomplished the first part of his history of the war of 1870- 
71, he thinks it well to go back on the Italian campaign in order to 
show, as he thinks, the drawbacks of the French army and generals 
of the Empire under different, but equally instructive, circumstances, 
The book is careful and instructive, but exhibits M. Duquet in the 
light of a Chauvinist who would be described in his own country 
by no milder epithet than enragé, And he winds up by saying 
that all persons who lend money to “ étrangers malveillants, 
Italiens ou autres,” commit the crime of “ lése-patrie,” and that 
in case of another unfortunate war MALHEUR A EUX. This 
is a kind of insanity. 

The Lettres intimes (14) of Hector Berlioz ina convenient form 
will, as M. Gounod says, help to give an idea of his singular 
character. Written as they are to an intimate friend, and 
evidently without the least thought of publication, they display 
even more strongly than his Memoirs the almost ferocious cou- 
centration on his art which was his main characteristic. But 
they are not letters which can be fully described in a short 
notice. 

M. Pierre Véron of the Charivari is a person whose attempts to 
be funny, if it were not for the often excellent illustrations which 
accompany them, would provoke a parody of the famous problem, 
and suggest the question “si un I’rangais peut avoir de esprit.” 
This present publication (15), a dictionary with facetious or 
would-be facetious explanations, is perhaps more provocative of the 
question than ever. 

The late M. St.-René Taillandier is not likely ever to hold 
a very high rank in the history of French literature. His 
range of appreciation was limited, and he pushed the qualities 
which have been specially termed academic to a ludicrous 
extent. Lut he was industrious, careful, and generally trust- 
worthy in point of fact. The present volume (16) of articles, 
collected like most of his work from the Revue des deux mondes, 
contains a study of Boursault, of a length rather disproportionate 
to the value of that dramatist; and some papers on the Neo-Pro- 
vengal school of poets, which are interesting. It is a pity that 
the defunct critic in his remarks on ancient Provengal literature 
should have chosen to show a more than academic ignorance of 
the results of modern inquiry into the literary origins of his own 
country. 

La région du Bas-Rhéne (17) isin the main a plea for the revival 
of Aigues-Mortes as a coaling port to work the collieries of the 
Gard, and connecting it with the interior by improving the 
system of canals and “ canalized” rivers. M. Lenthéric has visions 
of the Camargue entirely reclaimed and made a busy hive of in- 
dustry—a consummation which would not a little grieve those 
persons who find it one of the few primitive regions of North- 
Western Europe. 

M. Rothschild has published many handsome books, but M. 
Yriarte’s Un condottiere au XV@ siecle (18) will rank with almost 
any of them insumptuousness. It is, as those who are acquainted 
with the history of the Renaissance will at once translate the title, 
a study of Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, and especially of the 
singular architectural creations at his capital. M. Yriarte passes 
very lightly over the atrocious imputations which have been made 
on Sigismond’s morals, and, if we are not mistaken, makes no men- 
tion of the most atrocious of them all, His bool also suffers from a 
fault which we have observed in other books of his—a certain de- 
sultoriness of treatment which leaves but a confused impression 
on the mind of the reader. It contains, however, a great deal of 
information, and its illustrations cannot be spoken of too highly. 

Another sumptuous work of a not dissimilar hind is M. Muntz’s 
Les précurseurs de la renaissance (19)—a sketch of the art of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and early tifteenth centuries in Italy, 
and of its gradual assimilation of classical models and ideas. 
M. Muntz is evidently an ardent classicist ; and he is very severe 
on the gropings of his “ precursors” after classical grace, sim- 
plicity, and avoidance of the grotesque. The truth is, however, 
that his book is so lavishly and, for the most part, so well illus- 
trated that the most studious reader finds himself turning over 
M. Muntz’s learned letterpress rather unceremoniously in search of 
the illustrations. 

The most remarkable novel before us is unquestionably the 
Berger of M. de Glouvet (20), It is much better than Le mariner, 
and is as good as,if not better than, Le forestier, which first 
showed that France had a new and original writer of prose fiction. 
The picture of the solitary shepherd on the heaths of Maine, 
dwelling alone with his flock and his great black goat till he has 
the credit of sorcery, is exceedingly powerful, and so is the story 
of one of the crimes which the parsimony of French peasants 
makes not uncommon with them. This crime André Fleuse, 

(13) La guerre d'Italie. Par A. Duquet. Paris: Charpentier. 

(14) Hector Berlioz—Lettres intimes, Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(15) La mascarade de Vhistoire. Par P. Véron. Paris: Dentu. 

(16) Etudes littéraires. Par St.-René Taillandier. Paris: Plon. 

(17) La région du Bas-Rhéne. Par C. Lenthéric. Paris: Hachette. 

(18) Un condottiere au XVe siécle & Rimini. Par G. Yriarte. Paris: 
Rothischild. 

G2) Les précurseurs de la renaissance. Par E,Muntz. Paris: Librairie 
e Art. 
(20) Berger. Par Jules de Glouvet. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
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the shepherd-sorcerer, avenges. The colour of the book is, as usual 
with the author, sombre, but its merit is great. 

Oui et non(21) is one of the clever, but slight and rather 
conventional, sketches which M. Calmann-Lévy publishes in 
square 16mo. with discreet asterisks in the author's place on the 
title-page. How a wealthy lady, bound by her husband's will 
not to marry again on pain of losing her fortune, fell in love with 
her son’s tutor; how she would not marry him, but frankly offered 
to pretermit the ceremony ; how he wasshocked and refused ; and 
what was her punishment, M. or Mme. Trois Etoiles tells, in a 
manner which has at least two merits—brevity and the avoidance 
of the tone of unwholesome sentimentality which M. Feuillet 
would have thrown over the sto 

Le pays des arts (22), by an author whose early death disap- 
pointed the hopes of his friends, is made up of atelier stories, 
some of which have not a little merit. Un ceur de soldat (23) is 
a fair average novel of no very definite style, while ZL’ Ombra (24) is 
somewhat below the average, and Un amowr heureux (25) very 
much below it. 


(21) Ouietnon, Par***. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(22) Le pays des arts. Par Duranty. Paris: Charpentier. 

(23) Un ceeur de soldat, Par Claire de Chandeneux. Paris: Plon. 
(24) L’Ombra, Par A. Gennevraye. Paris : Calmann-Lévy. 
(25) Un amour heureux. Par R. L. Paris: Rouquette. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


PARIS. 
Copies of the SaruRDAY Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Forngrinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price Gd. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,367, JANUARY 7, 1882: 


Political Prospects. 
The Members for Birmingham. 
E The Crisis of Parliamentary Government. 
The End of the French Treaty. Lord Derby at Liverpool. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith on Elective Government. The Irish Landlords’ Meeting. 
The Verdict in the Canonbury Accident. 


Mythology among the Hottentots. 

The Browning Gociety. The South American Republics. 
Hosts. The London Water Companies. The Revenue Returns. 
The Watts Exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery. 

The Theatres, 


The Voyage of the Vega 
Robert Southey and Caroline Bowles. Tayler’s re Thirty-cight Years in India. 
The Duke's Sweetheart. Russia, Past and Present. The Avon. 
French Christmas Books—II. French Literature. 


London: Published at 883 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ORE’S GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST the 


PRZTORIUM,”* CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALE) 
PHARAOH,” each 33 by 23 feet ; with ** Dream of Pilate’s Wife, 
atthe DORE GALLERY .35 New Bond Street. Daily. Ten toSix. 


"THE EUROPEAN (late New) GALLERIES, 103 New Bond 
Street, Sixteen doors from Oxford Street.—Exhibition of FINE ART and DECORA- 
‘IVE ART. Admission free this week. 


(5 ROSVENOR GALLERY. 
({ROSVENOR GALLERY.—WINTER EXHIBITION at 


the GROSVENOR GALLERY, NOW OPEN, from Ten till Six, with a SOLLECTION 
ot WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, , apa a complete COLLECTION of the WORKS o 

G. EF. WATTS, R.A., forming the firs' a Series of Annual Winter Exhibitions illustrating 
pat Works of the most eminent Living j-th, Admission, 1s. Season ‘Tickets, 5 5s, 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—A_ CLASS in all the su ieee OattW's.tHok practical 
work) for this Examination will begin in a at ST. MEW’'s HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE, and will be oy he Class is open to 
Candidates who are not w as wat as to Students 
Botany—Rey.G. Henslow, M .» Lecturer on ‘Botany to the Hospital. 
—Norman Moore, Cath. Coll. Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy 


*hysica—. ‘ic! ornac: mons! ics to the Ios: 
Fee for including Chemicals) to Stusents of the Hospital 23 ; to 


T. J. GULLICK, Director. 


others, £10 10s. 
Particulars mi ation, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of 


about to be made 


ebruary 1, 
J. G. GREENWOOD, Vice-Chancellor. 
ADAMSON, Registrar. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers,Land Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 
The COLLEGE FARM, for the practical instruction of = Students, surrounds the 
College, with which it is in connexion, and isa fine mixed Farm of about 500 Acres, 
President—His Grace the Duke of MARLBOROUGH, K.G, 
of 
The Right Hon. the Earl of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl BATHURST. 
The Right Hon. Sir MICHAEL E, HICKS-BEACH, Bart., M.P, 
Lieut.-Col. R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, C.B., M.P. 
GEORGE T. J. SOTHERON-ESTCOURT, Esq., M.P, 
AMBROSE L. GODDARD, Esq. 
EDWARD BOWLY, Esq. 
WILLIAM JOHN EDMONDS, Esq. 
Major T. W. CHESTER MASTER, M.P. 
pectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c. 


‘or Pros’ 
to the PRLNCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins January 31. 


Giron: COLLEGE, Cambridge.—The ensuing ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION will be held at the London University, Burlington Gardens, and 
l begin on Monday, March 13, Forms of Entry may be obtained from the Secreta: 
Me. Croom ROBERTSON, 31 Kensington Park Gardens, London, W.,to whom they should 
be returned by January 31. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for three years, and of the annual value of £60, £50, and £40 
respectively, will bea aw. varded i in : connexion with this Examination. 


HYDE PARK COLLEGE for L: ADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins January 12, 
The SENIOR TERM, January 30. 
rospectuses, containing Terms, Names of Processors, &c., may be had on application to 


Pros 
the Lapy RESIDENT. 

BRIGHTON COLLEG 
Principal—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Queen's College, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

A special Army Class. in which preparation is made for Sandhurst, Woolwich, Cooper’s Hill, 
and Indian Civil Service, n in active work for some time. course of instructi 
enables Boys to go up for their examination direct from the College. 

‘The NEXT TERA will commence on Friday, January 27, 


F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 
GOMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH.—The College is 


divided into Classical and Modern sides. BO. ARDERS are taken in the Senior ‘De - 
ment by the Head-Master; in the Junior Department by the Rev. Puttip Crick, M.A. 
Special attention is given to Delicate or Backward Boys.—For Prospectus, List oc Honours, 
&c., apply to the Head-Master, T. M. Bromiry, M.A. 


a 
[KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, South Devon. 
Chairman of = wsteet The Right Hon. the Earl of DEVON. 

Head-Master: ROBE TAYLOR, M.A. (Formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College. Cambridge, ith W rangler and 5th Classic 1860). 

BOYS prepared for the Universities, the Army, Navy, and Civil Service Examinations, and 
the Professions. Large airy buildings; hea ithy and bracing position, facing Dartmoor ; 
spacious playground ; home comforts. Inclusive Fees for Bourders, £24 per Term. NEXT 

TE ERM commences January 20, 1882. For Prospectus, &c., apply to the MEAbD-MASTER 


I SLE OF WIGHT COLLEGE, RYDE. 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The NEXT TERM begins January 26th. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MasTER. 


President—Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Next Term will commence on January 18. Board, £46 6s. Tuition from 13 to 18 Guineas. 


For particulars apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head Master, or W. KNOcKER, 
Esq.. the Honorary Secretary. 


te Y COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 
Founded by the Rev. J. D. CoLiis, D.D. The Warden, RICHARD F. CURRY, 
M.A., is assisted by Seven Resident Masters. Classical and Modern Sides. Preparation for 
the Universities, and all competitive Examinaticns, Special Classes for the Army Examina- 
tions. Great attention paid to Modern Languages. Junior Department for Young Boys. 
Large Firing Fields, Gy eeneatarty Fives Courts, &c. &c. Terms 50 and 60 Guineas per 
annum. —Apply to the WARDEN 


ST. ANDR EWS COLLEGE, CHARDSTOCK, Dorset.— 


i NEXT’ TERM begins January 2, 1882. Apply to 


School SECRETARY. 


ORTHING COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 


Preparation for the Public Schools, Universities, A yearly examina- 
Genie is held to test the progress of ys. 
— uses and recent successes at the Sandhurst and boronpnns tend Examinations 
on application. The FIRST TERM will January 25, 
Principal—Mr. W. E. L1 LOYD 
Vice-Principal—Mr. FREDERIC LOWE, B.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


V ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—A Public School, with 
special advantages of climate nt anusual opportunities of scapicing modern Languages. 
Board and tuition in no case exceed £70 a year.—Principal, R. H. EY CHAMBERS M.A., 

with ten Assistant Masters, 


PREPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES, for the NAVAL, 

MILITARY, and CIVIL ICES, for pore under the direction of 

the Head-Master, the Rev. JAMES WHITE, M.A., late Head-Master of the Oxford 

Mili College, and formerly in at the Ho 
onours 


Woolwich ; assiste d bya statf of Beckie ent asters, Graduates in ofvOxford and 
Cambridge.— ti Ext ‘ips, Medals, 
Terms, of former Pupils, &c. to be to the Secretary. 


By Order of the Council, 
Royal Naval School, New Cross, 8.E. ALFRED EAMES, Secretary. 


MARYLEBONE and ALL SOULS’ GRAMMAR 


(in union with King’s College).—The NEXT TERM commences on Jan 23.—For 
Prospects information apply to the SecreTaxy, 1 Cornwall 
ar! 


‘WIMBLEDON SCHOOL.—This School, established prin- 


cipally for the Education of those intended for the Arey, affords special means of 

Preparation for the different Military and Naval Competitive Appointments. 

An unusually large staff of Masters enables each Pupil to receive complete individual 
instruction and attention. 

For the last twenty years the yearly average number of Successful Contiantep who have 
passed direct from this School for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the Line has been 17. 

The NEXT TERM commences on Tuesdoy, 10 aa 17. 

For further partic ulars, apply to either of the Head-Masters, the Rev. J. M. BRACKENBURY 
or the Rev. C. J. WxyNNE, Wimbledon School, Surrey. 


A RMY, OIVIL SERVICE, &c.—An experienced and successful 
TUTOR prepares CANDIDATES "tor the Fwy vil Service, and other Examina- 
tions. References to former Pupils.—Address, M ices. Newman & Co., Publishers, 43 

Hart Street, 


MORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 


GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. The LENT 
TERM commences Monday, January 16. New Pupils, 9}; Kindergarten and Transition 
Class, 10; Upper School, 11 A.M 


DELICATE BOYS. —A Married OXFORD GRADUATE 


without other duties) receives. in a large Country House, with twenty acres of grounds, 
RIVATE PUPILS, who need especial care.—M.A., Millbank House, near Malvern. 


AN OXFORD GRADUATE receives One or Two GENTLE- 


MEN. to read for the Universities or Orders. Good House, Garden, &c. h references. 
Address, Vicar, Burton Joyce, Notts. ~ 


CANDIDATES for MATRICULATION at the English 
Universities are received and prepared at the COLLECE, ISLE of CUMBRAE, N.B. 


All applications should be made to the Very Rev. the PRovosT of the College, 
Isle of Cumbrae, N.B. 
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AMESBURY HOUSE, PAGE HEATH, BICKLEY, Kent. 

Rev. EDMUND FOWLE, Author of a very successful Series of Latin and 
Greek School Books, receives THIRTY-THREE BOYS under the age of Fifteen, 
to prepare for the Public Schools. 


HARFE-DALE SCHOOL, near BEN-RHYDDING, Leeds. 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL for SONS of ‘GENTLEMEN, Prepon for Scholarship 

and other E Modern L Natural Science. Splendid site. Keferences 

to Noblemen: and Church Dignitaries, &c.—Apply to Rev. T. GRANGER HUTT, M.A.—Entrance 
in January. 


NAVAL CADETSHIPS, PUBLIC SCIIOOLS, &e. 
* Eastman’s R.N. ACADEMY, 
BURGOYNE HOUSE, SOUTHSEA. 
Principal, since 1860,G,. EASTCOTT SPICKERNELL. 
anne House is situate close to and yet er ing the Sea. Pupils enjoy good 
ATING and BATHING, and are all taught to SWIM. | Pupils received from Nine years 
pL eand upwards.—For every information, and results of Examinations since 1865, address 
RINCIPAL, as above 


REV. R. H. QUICK, formerly Assistant-Master at Harrow, 


takes as < eed YOUNG’ BOYS preparing for the Public Schools.—Address, Hill 
House, Guildfo: 


QVERSLADE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, near RUGBY.— 


The Rev. G. F. WRIGHT, M.A,,. late Fellow of C.C.C. Camb. Assistant- Master 
at Shrewsbury School and at Wellington College, prepares BOYS for the Public Schools. 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE, TAUNTON.—HEAD-MASTER- 


SHIP.—I i t, in July next, of THOMAS SIBLY, Esq., B.A., 
after thirty-nine years’ highly pede cde service, the Directors are prepared to receive / D dlica- 
tions for the position of HEAD-MASTER. Applicants must be members of the Wes eyan 
Methodist fae and Graduates of Oxiord, Cambridge, or London. All communications 
— gd to Mr. REGINALD BARyicortT, ‘Taunton, from whom iurther particulars may be 

ned. 


RESPECTABLE, middle-aged MAN would be glad of 


EMPLOYMENT of aay hind ; iis a fair scholar, and has held appointments of great 
ibility. First-class — Address, J. G., 
3 Granby Street, Hamstead. Road, N.W. 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
Esplanade. | the West Pier. Cc and quiet. Long established. Suites of 


8. Sp for tlemen, Sea- WaterService in the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


Prmeoveno YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
on MOEDER'’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 

ash Prices ; no ExtraCharge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
priced atalogue. with Terms, post free. —248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 


and 19, 20,and21 MorwellStreet, W. Established 1862, 
JANOS. 


HUNYADI 


“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” . 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD, 

“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


Recommended by Professors VON LIEBIG, VIRCHOW, 
AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c. &c. &c. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 15. 6d. & 2s. per bottle. 


HEAL & SON 


HAVE ADDED 


SITTING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


A Catalogue of BEDROOM FURNITURE, with 600 Designs, 
sent free by post. 


HEAL & SON, 195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. » 


FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS. 
From 15s. per piece. 


WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 


C. HINDLEY & SONS, 
290 To 294 OXFORD STREET, W. 


JAPANESE 
LEATHER 
PAPERS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
MEDALS, SYDNEY, 1899. MELBOURNE, Issl. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


** A most delicious and valuable article.” 
Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY.! 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


."—W. W. STODDART, 
I.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 


FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


SPECTACLES versus BLINDNESS. 


COCOA. 


use of common spec’ mperfectly to 
NCE, 8. clan. PERSONALLY adapts 
P at hie igh uston London, di 


to. sik Juries BENEDICT writes 
in without success, but your suit me The clearness 
= lasses, as com with others, is re ng." DR. BIRD, Chelmsford, late 
jurgeon-Major, W.E.M.. writes :—“ I pling a have believed it possible that my sight could 
have been so much improved and zaperen at my age, 82. can now read the smallest print, 
the pia e.” Similar testimonials from Dr. Radeclifte, 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANN NUITIES, 
Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON : Braycu Orrick—29 PALL MALL, 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £1,000,000. . 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq.,. Sub-Governor, 
FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Esq., Deputy-Governor, 
Directors. 
Robert Barclay, Esq. | 
John Garratt attley, 
Mark Currie Close, 
Edward James Danie Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. 


Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
William Knowles, 

Nevile Lubbock, Esc 

George Forbes Niaicoimson, Esq. 
Daniel Meinertzhagen, 


Alfred Dent, Esq. Hon. Ronald Leslie Mely “lie. 
Alexander Druce, E: William Robert Moberly, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Gose hen, Esq. William Gair Rathbone, Esq. 
Charles Ernest Green, Esq. Sir John Rose, Bart. 

Charles pone Grenfell, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 


Baron Heat Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Wilmot Helland, Esq. Montagu C. Wilkinson, Esq. 
YY OTICE—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due at Christmas will expire on January 9, 1882, 
FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
LIFE ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 
Loans are granted on security of Life interests in connexion with Policies of Assurance. 
A large participation in Profits, with the guarantee of the invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. 
All real improvements in modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and ‘a Half. 
The Corporation are open to consider applications for Agencies. 
A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 
Royal Exchange, London. E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


GcorrisH UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1824. 
CAPITAL SIX MILLIONS STERLING. 


Invested Funds, £2,700,000. Yearly Revenue, £600,000, 
SPECIAL BONUS POLICIES 
At Premiums which do not exceed and, in many cases, are less than those of other 
ottices without profits. 


250 £1,000 £500 
for Secured by Payment of for 
£5 5s £21 £10 10s, 


yearly, at age 31 next birthday. 


They share in Profits when the Premiums received, with 4 per cent. compound interes 
amount to the SUM ASSURED. 
FIRE INSURANCE ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS. 
CHIEF OFFICES. 
EDINBURGH. 
35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 3 Kise WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


LONDON ASSURANCE, 
, Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Heap Orrice—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 

WEST-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Governor—WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—LEWIS A. WALLACE, Esq. 

Directors. 

Gough Esq. A. C. Guthrie, Esq 
Robert Burn BI yth, Esq. Percival Lewis Hambeo, Esq, 
William T. "Brain, "Esq. Robert Henderson, Esq. 
Edward Budd, E 7, Louis Huth, Esq 
Major-General H Burn, Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
George W. Campbell, Esq. Charles Lyall, Esq. 
Mark Wilks Coliet, Esq. Greville H. Palmer, Esq. 
George B. Dewhurst, Esq. Captain R. W. Pelly, RN. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. P. F. Robertson, 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. Robert Ryrie, Esq. 
Henry Goschen, Esq. David P, Sellar, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. Colonel Leopoid Seymour. 
NOTICE is hereby Senunty 8 os the Fifteen days of grace allowtd for renewal of Christinas 
Policies will expire on January 
Losses by li ied by fire damage, will be paid. 
Prospectuses, copies of the Pea and other information can be had on application. 


JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 
PHENtIxX FIRE OFFICE. 


LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning gran in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and Libera 

J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 1 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 
Subscribed Capital, £3,000,000, of which paid up £300,000, 
ire Reserve Funds, £698,198 
Life Funds as per last account + £1,553,028. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1OLD BROAD STREET, £.C.; and 22 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate rates of premium. 
Prompt and liberal settlement of ‘claims. Policies failing due at Christmas should 
renewed before January 9, or the same will become void. 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
SUN FIRE ad LIFE OFFICES 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vere Street), W. 


LONDON. 


E. Established 1710. Home and Forefgn Insurances at moderat 


FIR te rat 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for young lives. Immediate diate settlement ~yM ‘claims. 
(COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPAN 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 
Capital fully subscribed £2,500,000, 
Capital paidup ........... £250,000. 
Life Funds in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceeds........£660, 000. 
Total Annual Premium Income, £937.000. 
Orrices—19 and 20 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.c. 
Wast Exp Orvicns—8 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


DECORATION. 


ORANT & CO., having for many years carefully studied the 

best periods of Decorative Art, and having had great experience in carrying 
out important orders, will advise upon the DECORATION and FURNISHING 
of TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, prepare Designs, and execute the necessary 
works at moderate cost. MORANT & CO. personally superintend all work 
entrusted to them. 


suffering from cataract 
Westminster Hos en, Archdeacon clifton -Gen. 
others. Laurance's Pamphlet, “ ‘se and Abuse,’ 


91 New Bonp Srreet, W. 
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